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Chronicle 


Home News.—On March 22, President Hoover pro- 
claimed the new system of immigration restriction known 
as the National Origins Act. This Act, after setting an 
arbitrary number of immigrants to be 
admitted each year, bases their national 
proportions on national origin of each of 
the racial groups existing now, to be determined from 
1790 to the present day. Mr. Hoover declared his oppo- 
sition to the Act as unworkable in practice but said that 
it would go into effect on July 1 unless Congress had 
in the meanwhile decided otherwise. Thus he avoided 
a difficulty which was set for him by his enemies in 
Congress.——The same policy was followed by the Presi- 
dent with regard to tariff revision. All efforts to have" 
him or Secretary Hyde declare the Administration’s 
wishes on farm relief failed, still more so any effort 
to induce the President actually to write a bill. Mr. 
Hoover took the stand that legislation is the business of 
Congress. Both Houses began hearings and it is ex- 
pected that on the opening of Congress each would begin 
to debate its own bill. Indications pointed to the accept- 


Presidential 
Activities 


ance of a Federal surplus export board with several hun- 
609 


dred millions of dollars as capital loaned by the Federal 
Government. Mr. Hoover entered the political field 
directly on March 26, when he delivered to the press a 
statement containing his opinion about the situation of 
the Republican party in the South and his intentiou to 
remedy conditions there. This statement was interpreted 
as meaning that he intended to build up in the South a 
real political organization, looking for votes, and not one 
existing merely for the purpose of trading Federal posi- 
tions. 

A serious international incident occurred on March 22, 
when an American Coast Guard cutter sank the auxiliary 
schooner I’m Alone after pursuing it off and on for 
more than twenty-four hours. The 
American authorities claimed that the 
schooner was a declared rum runner, 
that the pursuit was continuous and that it had begun 
within the territorial waters of the United States, thus 
fulfilling the conditions of our smuggling treaty with 
Great Britain. The captain of the rum runner denied 
that the pursuit had been continuous and that it had be- 
gun in territorial waters. One life was lost by drowning. 
The British Ambassador was superseded in the subse- 
quent negotiations by Minister Massey, of Canada, since 
the destroyed schooner had a Canadian registry. More 
excitement seemed to be raised in the United States than 
in Great Britain, and in this country sympathies were 
sharply divided according to opinions on Prohibition. It 
was thought probable that a new treaty, or at least a new 
interpretation, would arise out of the incident. 

Towards the end of the month a severe depression oc- 
curred in the New York Stock Exchange. This was con- 
sidered due to the fact that since at least half of the 
money loaned for speculating came from 





Rum Runner 
Sunk 


Stock 
Exchange banks and private corporations, these 
Depression bodies had retired it for dividend pay- 


ments, etc., thus sending the rate on call loans to the un- 
precedented height of twenty per cent, an obviously arti- 
ficial figure. It was said that the Federal Reserve Board 
had no part in this movement, but it was more probable 
that since it forbids even indirect use of its funds for 
credit on the Stock Exchange, its influence at least was 
felt in the action of the banks. Most observers seemed 
to think that as soon as sufficient money was available 
again, the market would resume its heedless upward 


trend. 


Austria.—The Socialists bitterly resented the victory 
which forced Max Reinhardt to withdraw his proposed 
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Vienna production of the Berlin stage success, “ Mar- 
riages Are Made in Heaven.” The So- 
cialist newspapers were vigorous in their 
outcry against the so-called church cen- 
sorship of the stage. They took occasion to renew attacks 
on the Chancellor, Msgr. Seipel, the man who saved 
Austria and whom even the Socialists find fault with 
only because he is a servant of the Church as well as of 
the State. The Chancellor, according to a recent state- 
ment, “lives as simply as a monk in two small rooms. 
He is diabetic, eats only to live, lives only to work and 
works because it is his duty.” Socialism hoped to lessen 
the Liberal and Peasant party support of the Christian 
Socialists, by raising such issues as stage censorship and 
Church interference in civil matters. They have been 
most active in their demands for a reform of the marriage 
laws and claimed a majority of the Austrian Parliament 
in favor of the change. 


Stage 
Censorship 


China.—Press dispatches indicated severe fighting be- 
tween Nanking and Wuhan forces in the Kiukiang area, 
with the “Reds” mainly responsible for the trouble. 
Through a dispatch to the American 


Civil 

War Consul at Canton, Bishop O’Shea re- 
mecpune ported destruction of several local Catho- 
lic missions. From Nanking, Peking and Hankow there 


were ominous reports that the Nationalist Government 
was finding its position threatened simultaneously in sev- 
eral quarters. A strict censorship made it difficult to get 
details. Meanwhile the horrors of the famine con- 
tinued unabated and very many of the people in the 
stricken provinces were being carried off by starvation. 
After nearly ten months of ineffectual negotiations be- 
tween various Japanese representatives and Dr. C. T. 
Wang, Nationalist Foreign Minister, the Government was 
able to announce on March 24 that a 





Sino- 
Japanese tentative settlement of the Tsinan-fu in- 
Relations cident was arranged. The text of the 


settlement was not published, but it was understood that 
Dr. Wang’s two major contentions, the immediate with- 
drawal of Japanese troops from the Shantung district and 
an agreement to establish a commission to arrange re- 
muneration for sufferers in the incident, were included. 
It will be recalled that on the occasion of the transfer of 
the capital of Shantung to the Nationalists, scores of 
Japanese and hundreds of Chinese troops or civilians were 
killed or wounded. 


Czechoslovakia.—The Amerikansky Russky Viestnik, 
an organ of Carpatho-Ruthenians residing in the United 


States, published on March 21 the text of am address . 


dated February 15, sent by the recently 
organized Ruthene Council of National 
Defense, with headquarters at Home- 
stead, Pa., to Czechoslovak Government officials, legis- 
lators and political leaders. The protest called attention 
to a similar memorandum’ which was addressed in Sep- 
tember, 1928, to the League of Nations, and blamed the 
Czechoslovak Government for not granting legislative 
autonomy to Carpatho-Ruthenia (the easternmost di- 


Ruthene 
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vision of Czechoslovakia) in the sense of the agreement 
reached in 1918 at St. Germain-en-Laye. Under threat 
of further representation to the League, charges were 
made of incorrect provincial boundaries, educational and 
linguistic oppression, favoritism in granting offices, ex- 
ploitation of home industries and natural resources in 
favor of foreigners, lack of proper elections and represen- 
tation, etc. The national Government was also blamed for 
stirring up religious strife, with a political anti-Ruthene 
objective. Czech Catholic leaders had acknowledged (as, 
for instance, in the Prague Lidové Listy for September 
26, 1928) the justice of many of these grievances, re- 
gretting that they afford a handle to political agitators. 


France.—Three impressive ceremonies marked the 
obsequies of Marshal Foch. Sunday morning, March 23, 
his remains were borne from his former home to the Arc 
de Triomphe, where, beside the Unknown 
Soldier of France, they remained through- 
out the day, while hundreds of thousands 
passed in silent homage. The press of the throng was 
so great that several persons were injured, and one man 
died before aid could be brought him. Sunday night the 
Marshal’s remains were brought to the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, to lie in one of the side chapels till Tuesday, when 
a Mass of Requiem was celebrated in the presence of 
nearly 5,000 persons. Cardinals Dubois, Binet, and 
Lugon, and many Bishops, assisted in the sanctuary. 
President Doumergue, the entire Cabinet and Parliament, 
the diplomatic corps, and civil and military representa- 
tives of all the Allied nations had places in the nave close 
to the catafalque. The Prince of Wales and Prince 
Charles of Belgium paid the tribute of their presence at 
the Mass, in the funeral procession, and the final cere- 
monies at the tomb. General Pershing was among the 
honorary pallbearers. After the Mass, Cardinal Lugon, 
Archbishop of Rheims, gave the final absolution. From 
Notre Dame the cortege moved through boulevards and 
squares packed with mourners to the gates of the Hotel 
des Invalides, where Premier Poincaré, France’s War 
President, delivered an eloquent panegyric, extolling the 
simplicity, disinterestedness, and high moral courage of 
the great leader. Following the Premier’s address, the 
troops of all the nations that had marched in the funeral 
procession filed past the tomb in a last grand review. At 
its close, the coffin was borne to the chapel, and after a 
brief service, placed in a vault to await the preparation 
of a final resting place close to the tomb of Napoleon. 

The debate on the missionary-society laws continued in 
the Chamber, the Government maintaining its majority 
of from sixty to ninety votes on most of the subsidiary 
questions that were brought to the test 
of the roll call. On some of the ballots 
the Opposition abstained from voting, 
except for a single voice of record. Obstruction by tech- 
nical delays gained no new support for the enemies of the 
relief measures, and in the debates on the permissible age 
of entry and the nature of the teaching authority granted 
to the Congregations for the training of candidates, it 
appeared likely that the Government would ultimately 
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carry its point. Under the anti-clerical laws of 1904, the 
minimum age was set at twénty-one, while the present 
relief measures would reduce it to sixteen. On March 
27, the first measure passed by a vote of 325 to 255. 
Thereupon the Opposition decided to abandon its obstruc- 
tionist policy and permit the passages of the bills for 
eight other Congregations, but promised to renew the 
attack later on a wider basis. 


Germany.—On March 20, a memorial was submitted to 
Chancellor Miiller petitioning tariff protection for farm 
products and urgently demanding the early enactment of 
legislation to alleviate the prevailing 
economic and social conditions which 
confront German agriculture. The whole 
industry has lapsed, the petition stated, on account of the 
shortage of working capital, the absence of rational oper- 
ating methods and the growing dependency on food im- 
portations from abroad. The present action was sup- 
ported by all the German agriculturists regardless of their 
political affiliations. The measures demanded refer to 
protective duties on grain, live stock, dairy products and 
sugar. The signers asked Chancellor Miiller for a special 
interview to discuss matters at greater length and in 
greater detail. 


Farm 
Relief 


Great Britain.—When Parliament adjourned for the 
Easter recess, the party leaders turned their fuller atten- 
tion to the campaign preparatory to the General Elections, 
scheduled, it was asserted, for the end of 
May. In the ten preliminary tests of 
the bye-elections held since January, the 
Conservatives have lost seats or have returned reduced 
majorities in constituencies normally Conservative. Some 
weeks ago, Premier Baldwin admitted a probable loss 
of Conservative members in the election, but claimed 
that his party was assured of a respectable majority. In 
a radio address, he complained of the “ defeatist” spirit 
that was becoming prevalent among the Tories. Some 
members of his party demanded that he issue a positive 
program of election pledges. They stated that the voters 
will not be moved merely by an enumeration of past per- 
formances and by ridicule of the Liberal and Labor 
protestations. The Labor party continued to make steady 
progress. An advance report stated that Labor intended 
to present about 570 candidates at the polls. This num- 
ber is the largest ever offered in the history of the party. 
At the 1924 election, there were 514 candidates. It was 
estimated that Labor would not enter the contest in 35 
constituencies; in the last election it presented no candi- 
dates in 91 constituencies. The Liberals developed an un- 
suspected strength after the issuance of certain proposals 
by Lloyd George by which all the unemployed might be 
put to work without increasing taxation. The Liberals 
aim at securing a balance of power in the new Parlia- 
ment. Thus far, the dominant issues of the campaign 
have been the unemployment problem and the question 
of foreign relations. 


General Elec- 
tions Forecast 


Ireland.—Having passed through the Committee stage, 
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the Evil Literature Bill was ready for presentation to the 
Dail before Easter. The bill was amended in two impor- 
tant features. The Board of Censorship 
contemplated in the original draft was 
increased from five to nine members; 
this would prevent the application of a ban on a book or 
magazine by the veto of only two members. In the 
original plan, also, “ recognized associations ” alone were 
permitted to present complaints against offending publi- 
cations. This was so changed that protests may be 
lodged by any citizen rather than by these voluntary 
groups recognized by the Ministry. The opponents of 
the bill considered the abolition of the “ recognized as- 
sociations ” clause as a victory. Though both the Minis- 
terial party and Fianna Fail have consistently favored 
some form of censorship, the details of this bill were at- 
tacked by members of both parties. “ The bill is having 
a stormy passage,” our correspondent writes. “ It is cer- 
tain, however, eventually to become operative.” 

Mr. Blythe, Minister for Finance, surprised the coun- 
try with an announcement of a new tariff of twenty-five 
per cent on woolen goods. His action, based on a report 
of the Tariff Commission, received the 
approval of the Dail. Free-trade ex- 
ponents pointed out that the effect of the 
tariff would be to make people dress in cheaper materials; 
and again, that it would mean the absorption of the Irish 
mills by foreign capital. They pointed out that the tariffs 
on tobacco and confectionery resulted in the buying up 
of existing factories by English syndicates and thus aided 
the “ peaceful penetration” of foreign interests in Ire- 
land. 


Censorship 
Bill 


Tariff on 
Woolens 


Italy—The all-Fascist ticket for the Chamber of 
Deputies carried the national elections of March 24 with 
a majority far beyond the predictions of the leaders. 
Practically ninety per cent of the regis- 
tered voters went to the polls, and more 
than ninety-eight per cent of these cast 
affirmative votes. In the northern Provinces the opposi- 
tion was greater than elsewhere, Belluno being the 
strongest with thirty-two per cent voting against the pro- 
posed ticket. Milan, where the Fascist party was born 
just ten years before the election, cast 23,000 negative 
votes. Observers expressed surprise at the great number 
who went to the polls, as it was expected that the one- 
ticket election would not bring out more than a half of 
the electorate at best. 


Fascist 
Chamber 
Elected 


Japan.—Just before midnight on March 25, the fifty- 
sixth session of the national Diet came to a close. The 
records disclose it as one of the stormiest in recent years. 
Time and again the Government threat- 
ened to collapse under attacks against it, 
but though it ultimately came through 
securely several of its most important measures were 
tabled, including the tax-transfer bill. This last was op- 
posed on the ground that it would cause the removal 
of a fruitful source of revenue at a critical time when 
the country was facing the prospect of a huge naval-re- 
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placement program. The bill involved about $57,000,000. 

The Tokio Foreign Office reported the initialing on 
March 24 of a tentative agreement between their repre- 
sentative and the Chinese Foreign Minister which it was 
hoped would finally settle the embarrass- 


Tsinan-fu : : 7 ; 
Incident ing Tsinan affair. While the agreement 
Settled awaited Cabinet ratification, confidence 


was expressed on all sides that its signing would be cer- 
tain and that it would bring about a new and better un- 
derstanding between the two Governments. It was re- 
ported that the Japanese troops would be evacuated im- 
mediately after the ratification. 


Jugoslavia.—Toni Schlegel, president of the news- 
paper concern, “ Jugostampa ” and editor of the Croatian 
newspaper, Novosti, was shot and killed by two unidenti- 

fied persons on March 23. Though a 


wo Croatian, M. Schlegel was an enthusiastic 
urdered agp : 

advocate of reconciliation with the Ser- 
bians. Fifty members of the Nationalist Croat party 


were arrested by police the following day. Schlegel was 
said to be an apostate priest. 


Mexico.—Out of a maze of conflicting rumors regard- 
ing the rebel attack on Mazatlan, a Pacific seaport in 
Sinaloa, the truth seemed to be that between March 22 
and 24 a series of sporadic assaults were 
made by less than a thousand rebels, and 
repulsed. The only effect seemed to 
have been the diversion of several thousand troops from 
the main body of Federals under Calles facing Escobar 
in Chihuahua. Another diversion of troops took place 
when flare-ups occurred in various other central States: 
Guanajuato, Jalisco, Guerrero, Morelos, etc. Meanwhile, 
after the occupation of Torreon by Calles, the latter be- 
gan a cautious advance northward halted at frequent 
intervals by destruction of railroads and bridges. Thus 
far in the revolution not a single general engagement had 
taken place, since in the center Escobar had consistently 
retreated without fighting and the attack on Mazatlan 
was greatly exaggerated. At the time of going to press, 
it was not known if the revolution was definitely in 
process of collapse or merely maneuvering for more fa- 
vorable positions. The United States continued to support 
the Mexican Government. 


Uncertain 
Conditions 


Rome.—Aurelio Cardinal Galli died at Rome, follow- 
ing a stroke, on March 26. He was sixty-six years old. 
Born at Frascati, he was educated at Rome, and ordained 
priest in 1889. His marked ability in 
languages won him a post in the Koman 
Curia shortly after, and in 1903 he was 
appointed Secretary of Latin Letters. He pronounced 
the funeral orations for three Popes, Leo XIII, Pius X, 
and Benedict XV. He was created Cardinal in the con- 
sistory of December 20, 1923, and served on the Congre- 
gations of Rites, of Seminaries, of the Basilica of St. 
Peter, and of Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs. With 
his death the membership of the Sacred College was re- 
duced to sixty, of whom only twenty-seven are Italians. 
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League of Nations.—The N. C. W. C. News Service 
announced on March 11 that the International Union of 
the Leagues of Catholic Women with headquarters at 
Utrecht, Holland, had been officially 
authorized by the Council of the League 
to participate hereafter in the work of 
the consultative commission for the protection of chil- 
dren and young women. Objections which had been 
raised in the Council last September by Lord Cushendun, 
then British delegate, were later overruled through argu- 
ments of Sefior Villegas, of Chile, and the assent of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain——Carl E. Milliken, general sec- 
retary of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, was appointed on March 7 a member of the 
governing body of the International Cinematographic 
Institute. Chief of Police A. H. Sirks, of Rotterdam, 
was appointed to the League Opium Committee in place 
of Colonel Arthur Woods, resigned, of New York. A 
report to the League, March 7, stated that Persia and 
Turkey were producing huge quantities of opium, ag- 
gregating more than 1,000,000 kilograms a year, the dis- 
tribution of which the Advisory Committee of the League 
was unable to follow. 


Welfare 
Commissions 





Reparations Question.—Dr. Schacht, chief of the Ger- 
man delegation, left for Berlin March 21 to report on 


conclusions. Reports were alternately made and denied 
that the German minimum had been set 
—. at 1,750,000,000, at 1,300,000,000, and 


at 1,900,000,000 marks, instead of the 
Allied minimum of 2,500,000,000. The German State 
Department denied that Dr. Schacht had called for a 
meeting of German heads of industry. A circular sent 
to American readers by Dr. Hugenberg, chairman of the 
National People’s party, protesting Germany’s inability 
to pay, owing to her loans, and threatening a Bolshevist 
collapse, was severely criticized by the German Liberal 
press. 





To the series by Catholic newspapermen on 
their dealings with the press and with non-Catho- 
lics, Joseph J. Quinn, Editor of the Southwest 
Courier, will add a lively paper called “ Wide 
Open Spaces.” 


G. K. Chesterton will write on “ Emancipa- 
tion and Conspiracy.” He takes occasion of some 
correspondence aroused by his recent article “ We 
Conspiratorial Catholics,” to throw further light 
on Catholics. 


Joseph Husslein will write on “A Gospel 
Parable and a Modern School,” in which he will 
tell the characters of a good social-service school. 

Charles Willis Thompson will unburden him- 
self of some legitimate grievances directed 
against modern biographers in “Is It Bio- 
graphy ?” 
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The Federal Education Bill 


FRIENDLY correspondent writes to take this 

Review to task for its “all too dark” view on the 
prospects of the Federal education bill. He believes that 
as the true character of the philosophy which underlies 
this bill becomes better known, educators will rally to re- 
ject it. As evidence for his opinion, he cites an informal 
debate which took place at one of the section meetings 
of the National Education Association in Cleveland last 
February. 

On that particular occasion, Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
superintendent of schools in Washington, discussed na- 
tional aid for education. Enumerating various types of 
Federal subvention now in operation, he laid special em- 
phasis on the appropriations for the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education which, he contended, indicated 
what would happen were Federal subsidies secured under 
a Federal Department of Education. About $24,000,000 
are expended annually for vocational education, and of 
this sum $5,000,000 are contributed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. But the regulations laid down by the Govern- 
ment control the expenditure of funds, of which the Gov- 
ernment supplies only a little more than the fifth part. 

Hence, in Dr. Ballou’s opinion, within the next few 
years educators will be called upon to choose between 
Federal subsidies with Federal control of the local schools, 
on the one hand, and local control with no subsidies and 
no Federal Department. Federal subsidies begin with 
Federal supervision. They end with Federal ownership. 

As Dr. Ballou’s work in the Washington schools has 
brought him into close contact for many years with of- 
ficials of the bureaus and Departments, and with mem- 
bers of Congress, his opinion merits consideration. As 
far as this Review is concerned, we have no doubt that 
it is correct. Appropriations made by Congress must be 
controlled by Congress. When Congress authorizes the 
distribution of subsidies, it must necessarily control the 
work which it subsidizes. When it subsidizes the schools, 
it will control the schools, and the local independence 
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which has existed from the beginning of this Government 
will be at an end. 

Such has been the contention of this Review since 
the first Smith-Towner bill was introduced on October 
18, 1918. Although in the latest forms of the bill no 
mention is made of subsidies, the original contention that 
provision for education within the States is properly a 
duty of the Federal Government, still remains. Further 
tried and true supporters of the measure do not conceal 
their purpose of asking for appropriations as soon as the 
present bill is adopted by Congress. If these facts are 
kept plainly in view, and urged strongly upon Congress, 
the bill will be defeated. 

The campaign for Federal control of the local schools 
has never lagged through ten years of defeat. We sin- 
cerely trust that we are in error, but the campaign against 
this destruction of a constitutional principle has not been 
waged, it seems to us, with equal force and perseverance. 
It is not probable that the bill will be taken up during 
the special session of Congress, but it will certainly be 
considered by the new Congress. The friends of con- 
stitutional government must be prepared for a sharp con- 
flict. We do not believe that the country is prepared to 
accept a political appointee at Washington as head of the 
local schools, but that is what it will get unless we bestir 
ourselves. 


Fitting the Harness to Nature 


} fa nine instances an airplane is safer than an auto- 
mobile or a Pullman. In the tenth, it piles up a 
disaster that makes us shudder. White’s Creek meanders 
peacefully near Rockwood, Tenn., just six feet wide. 
Swollen by a cloudburst, it swept to death nearly a whole 
company of boy scouts. And now reports from the upper 
Mississippi make us fear a recurrence of the devastation 
of two years ago. 

Man’s ingenuity only stops short of turning a desert 
into an oasis. As time goes on, we shall repeat the dar- 
ing of Icarus without his disaster. For the mathema- 
ticians are burning the midnight oil. Mr. Brisbane in- 
forms us that aeronautics can dispense with mathematics 
—but that is merely a reflection caught in the cams and 
cogs of his typewriter before he could examine it critical- 
ly. We who now live shall live to be borne in safety 
through the air on the strength of a formula. 

As for floods, while we cannot hope to control absorp- 
tion and precipitation, it is surely possible to discover 
methods of draining off any rains short of the original 
Deluge in volume. Perhaps Mr. Hoover’s engineers (who 
must soon tell Congress what to do about those contin- 
ually recurring floods in the Mississippi Valley) have hit 
upon some feasible scheme. It is said that they have 
filled acres of paper with calculations, and that their 
reports, if printed, would fill a library. What with re- 
forestation, reservoirs, spillways, dams, dykes, and lakes, 
all of which have been urged upon them, they may be 
suffering from an embarrassment of riches. It is to be 
hoped that their intellectual equipment includes a selec- 
tivity which enables them to come to a judgment. 
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The Taint of the Secular School 


HETHER sociology be a science, and social work 

a profession, are academic questions which the 
learned argue in their lighter moments over a pipe or a 
cigar. Whatever the correct answer may be, toc many 
college courses in sociology are used by callow youths 
for the exploitation of morbid matters from which 
scholars turn with a certain repugnance, and which they 
treat, as the occasions arise, in a spirit of scientific de- 
tachment. 

Perhaps we bear too hardly upon these young people. 
In most instances they simply follow the lead of pro- 
fessors who decline to consider man as differing essen- 
tially from the brute. Possibly they may find a reason, 
satisfactory to themselves, for the questionnaires, deal- 
ing with intensely personal matters, which are becoming 
a feature of undergraduate courses in sociology. To 
others, the scientist, for instance, and to fathers and 
mothers, the reason is not always equally satisfactory. 

It was fairly obvious that the notorious Smith question- 
naire of some years ago was whally without scientific 
value, considering the circumstances under which it was 
issued, and the young persons appointed to “ evaluate ” 
the returns. If there is any justification for Prof. Harry 
Elmer Barnes, who presents as typical a picture of col- 
lege students “ who gather almost daily after dinner and 
on rainy Sunday afternoons to exchange sex anecdotes 
and disburse sex information in a super-Rabelaisian man- 
ner,” it may be found, we think, in these infamous ques- 
tionnaires. As Dr. Stratton Brooks, president of the 
University of Missouri, recently said, when dismissing 
a professor and his associate for disseminating a “ sex- 
experience questionnaire,’ such discussions only ag- 
gravate the conditions which they profess to remove. 
The place which they properly occupy in scientific dis- 
cussion is limited. Certainly, his want of balance and his 
lack of the impersonal spirit of the mature student, wholly 
disqualify the average undergraduate for research work 
in this unpleasant field. Obvious enough to men of com- 
mon sense, these reflections do not occur to many of the 
teachers in our non-Catholic schools. 

Now and then an instance comes into public view to 
fill the older alumni and alumnae with disquiet. Possibly 
their touch with religion is not intimate, yet their feeling 
that sex, since it is not the whole of life, occupies too 
prominent a place in college instruction, is wholly sound. 
Their uneasiness is well founded, but it might be founded 
on reasons that are far graver. The essential evil of the 
secular college is not that emphasis on sex may pervade 
the academic atmosphere, but its blank refusal to place 
any emphasis at all on the place in life of religion and 
morality. 

This view may be commended to Catholic parents who 
contemplate entering their sons and daughters in secular 
institutions. Against the influence of brilliant faculty 





members, who never attack religion directly, but steadily 
and surely undermine the religious creed of the student 
by vindicating the essential worth of a world and a life 
wholly without God and His law, the protection of a 
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chaplain, a Newman Club, or a Foundation, is that of a 
hillock of sand against the slowly rising tide of the At- 
lantic. Without religion, life is not life, in its fullest 
sense, and education is a monster, tainted and imperfect. 
Nor can religion be “ added ” to education to remove the 
taint. Religion must be the soul of the whole academic 
training, even as it must be the power which energizes 
life, and makes it truly worth while. 


The Immigration Question 


EGRETTING that he was obliged to act, the Presi- 

dent issued a proclamation on March 22, putting 
into effect on and after July 1, “ national origins as the 
basis of immigration quotas.” 

The President has never made any secret of his pref- 
erence for a plan of “restricted and selective immigra- 
tion.” His proclamation practically invited Congress to 
abrogate the national-origins method of determining 
the quota. Should Congress accept the invitation, it will 
find itself face-to-face with a most complex task. 

It is regrettable that this complexity has already been 
intensified by the injection of claims and accusations 
based on racial and religious animosities. No one now 
denies the right of Congress to restrict immigration and 
even, should that course appear desirable, to suspend it. 
The older idea that this country is a haven of refuge into 
which every foreigner possesses a quasi right to enter, 
can no longer be seriously entertained. Not only the in- 
terests of the immigrant but the welfare of the country 
must be consulted. Hence for many years, restrictions 
of various sorts have been enforced. 

These restrictions, it may be assumed, have not been 
dictated wholly by unworthy reasons. No one who knows 
American history can question the immense value in the 
past of foreign immigration, nor can he indulge the folly 
of supposing that we have nothing to gain from immigra- 
tion in the future. At a time when our national fortunes 
were indeed dark, we welcomed a noble group of im- 
migrants, among them Pulaski, Kosciuscko, De Kalb, Von 
Steuben, Rochambeau and Lafayette. Those who came 
at a later period aided in building the new country in- 
tellectually, socially, and financially. Some were hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. Others, laboring in fields 
not so immediately productive as railroads and canals, 
laid the foundations of institutions which became centers 
of religious and intellectual enlightenment. 

Whether our ancestors came to these shores in 1607, 
in 1620, or had their first vision of this land of liberty 
at Castle Garden in the nineteenth century, we are all 
immigrants of a sort. The investigator who seeks to 
trace the racial stocks of the twentieth-century American 
undertakes a task of appalling difficulty. France and Ire- 
land, Germany and Great Britain, Poland and Spain, the 
frozen countries of the North and the sunny lands where 
Theocritus piped and Dante sang—all have sent us their 
sons and daughters. All brought with them something 
which we lacked. Becoming Americans, they have con- 
tributed elements of value to American life. What is an 
American? If the war lists be consulted, and the names 
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of those who serve God and country well be scanned, 
you may think him a German until you discover that his 
mother traces her line to Plymouth Rock, or a Pole, an 
Italian, a Scandinavian, a Gascon or a Finn. Tennyson 
could sing of a people “ Norman and Dane and Saxon.” 
Had he essayed a strain of similar import to us, his verse 
would have resembled an alphabetical list cut from a 
gazetteer. 

The Immigration Act of 1924 provided that national 
quotas should be determined “ by statistics of immigra- 
tion and emigration together with the rates of increase 
in population as shown by successive decennial United 
States censuses, and such other data as may be found to 
be reliable.” Reporting on January 3, 1927, the commit- 
tee, while suggesting the quotas which now appear to 
have been adopted as effective on July 1, stated its “ grave 
doubts as to the whole value of these computations as a 
basis.” In plain language, it declined to “assume re- 
sponsibility for such conclusions.” The committee dis- 
covered that no records of immigration by nationality 
were kept until 1820, and that the total number of foreign 
born was not listed by country until 1850. The recording 
of the country of origin of persons born here of foreign- 
born parents was not begun until 1890. Peculiar dif- 
ficulties were presented by persons of mixed stock and 
by the shifting of European boundaries after the War. 
Despite the opinions of the Committee, the national- 
origins plan was ratified by Congress, and the quota basis 
established by the census of 1890 underwent a great 
change. The general effect was to cut the quotas for 
Germany, the Scandinavian countries and the Irish Free 
State, and to increase the quotas for Great Britain— 
which was nearly doubled—Italy, Russia, and some of the 
countries of southern and eastern Europe. 

What action Congress will take cannot be foreseen. 
Opposition to the plan proclaimed by the President is 
strong and it may be able to force an issue. We confess 
to distrust of the national-origins plan, not because we 
conceive that it was wrought in Downing Street, but be- 
cause it appears to be based upon conjectures rather than 
upon ascertained facts. A system of “restricted and 
selective immigration” without reference to nationality 
is preferable. But in what shall the selective process 
consist, how shall it be applied, and by whom? Here are 
questions to tax the ablest of scientists and statesmen. 
We merely hope that they can be discussed in a spirit of 
good will and fairness. 


Moaning at the Bar 


UR learned brethren of the bar in the city of New 

York are beginning to clean house. As always during 
this process, the air is filled with dust, there is a sense 
of general discomfort, and an inclination to wonder how 
far we may go before cleanliness becomes a form of 
mental disorder. 

But the results bid fair to be excellent. The American 
Bar Association has been passing resolutions for a num- 
ber of years, in the general sense that “ something ” 
ought to be done. It was evident that the bar had fallen 
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from the high place which it once occupied in the esteem 
of the public as a learned and beneficent profession. 
Some of the reasons for this loss were also evident. The 
Association recommended investigations. Learned jurists 
concurred. What they said of the administration of the 
criminal law in this country, of its unreasonable delays, 
and of the substantial injustice done the community by 
criminals, aided through the meshes of the law by mem- 
bers of the profession, did not make pleasant reading. 
But nothing of consequence happened until within the 
last year the dull and stagnant waters were stirred in 
New York. 

Following a legal investigation, a few members of the 
bar were jailed. Dozens were dropped from the rolls of 
the profession. Certain practices which had lured some 
of the younger members from the paths of professional 
rectitude, have been scored so severely that few will set 
foot on them in future. The disaster to which they lead 
has been made too plain. 

It is hoped that these results will help to rebuild the 
confidence of the public in the profession. Certainly they 
indicate that the bar is in earnest in purging itself of its 
unworthy members. Also they show that unless the local 
bars undertake to do this work, it will not be done at all. 
National resolutions are but a poor substitute for vig- 
orous local action. We trust that the example of the 
New York bar will be emulated so that the lawyer will 
everywhere merit and receive the confidence of the pub- 
lic. Changed and changing economic conditions tend to 
make him “a business man,” but no great harm will be 
done, as long as he remembers that he belongs to a pro- 
fession, and that the first duty of every professional man 
is to serve, and, when necessary, to serve without recom- 


pense. 


A Clear Call to Crime 


| enrages an association of lawyers formed in 
New York to defend citizens indicted under the 
Jones amendment, a Protestant clergyman said that these 
gentlemen had uttered “a clear call to crime.” They 
were encouraging, he thought, the worst disorders. 

Men of this type of mind make good government almost 
impossible. Their one remedy is punishment and more 
punishment. That hundreds of the contestants for the 
Durant prize recommended death for infractions of the 
Volstead Act is significant of this stupid and brutal 
temper. 

It is a temper that declines to admit that there must 
be due proportion between crime and penalty. It ignores 
the distinction between acts wrong in themselves, and acts 
forbidden by statute. To an act, in itself innocent, a 
Michigan statute affixed the same penalty as for matri- 
cide. 

When the State fails to observe this due proportion, 
it is guilty of cruelty and injustice. It sins not only against 
the defendant but against the common good. What the 
New York clergyman denounces as a clear call to crime 
is, in reality, a determination to save the State against 
itself. 
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so used to being called by opprobrious names, when 

we take evolutionists to task, that we are apt to 
feel a certain relief when an honest-to-goodness ranking 
scientist shakes an arresting finger at his confréres. Not 
so much as yet in written books, but still quite distinctly 
in “intimate” ¢onversation, it is becoming a bit more 
fashionable to disagree with Evolution as it is; and oc- 
casionally, too, in articles, a dissenting voice is heard. It 
is well to note these dissenters, though at the same time 
we must be careful not to misinterpret them. 

A short while back Mr. Austin H. Clark, of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, contributed an article to the Quarterly 
Review of Biology (December, 1928, pp. 523-541). What 
he says there is of importance, as Mr. Clark is prominent 
in the scientific world, being rated by “ American Men of 
Science ” as one of “ the thousand students of the natural 
and exact sciences in the United States whose work is 
supposed to be the most important” (p.v, 4th ed.). He 
therefore speaks with authority. 

His paper is very technical, and so it were well here 
to deal only with his conclusions, referring the reader 
back to his original article for the premises whence these 
are drawn. Whether we accept these premises and con- 
clusions or reject them, the point made here is that an 
outstanding scientist tells us that Evolution as we have 
had it taught is wrong. It were well to have such data 
at hand when we are berated because we refuse to accept 
everything that is said about Evolution. 

Remarking (p. 538, col. 2) that if his presentation of 
facts is true then “it would naturally follow that at its 
very first inception on the earth animal life assumed 
essentially the form in which we know it now,” Mr. 
Clark asks the question: “ What can we learn in regard 
to this form from the fossil record?” His answer is 
definite : 

The earliest aquatic fauna that we know, that of the Cambrian 
rocks, was in its broader aspects singularly similar to the aquatic 
fauna of the present day. Every one of the numerous component 
species falls at once within a definite phylum as outlined by the 
living forms, and in a definite class within that phylum. Many 
of the species can be recognized as members of families still 
existing, while a few may be assigned even to recent genera... . 

This long list of animal types represented by the fossils in the 
Cambrian and immediately succeeding rocks can have only one 
meaning. It shows conclusively that as far back as Cambrian 
time the status of the animal world was, in its broader features, 
just what it is today. 

So we see that the fossil record, the actual history of the animal 
life upon the earth, bears us out in the assumption that at its 
very first appearance animal life in its broader features was in 
essentially the same form as that in which we know it now 
(p. 538, col. 2—p. 539, col. 1). 

That looks very, very much like an old-time doctrine, 


and Mr. Clark is quick to admit it: 

Thus so far as concerns the major groups of animals, the 
creationists seem to have the better of the argument. There is 
not the slightest evidence that any one of the major groups arose 


, ‘HOSE of us who are not professedly scientists are 
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Evolution Shifts Again 


Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 


from any other. Each is a special animal complex related, more 
or less closely, to all the rest, and appearing, therefore, as a 
special and distinct creation (p. 539, col. 1-2). 

Moreover, we have from Mr. Clark in the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin (February 21, 1929): 

Regarding man, he is in structure very close to the man- 
like apes; but no link between man and the anthropoids ever has 
been found, and there is no reason for assuming that it ever 
existed, any more than there is for assuming the existence of a 
link between the dogs and the cats. So far as our knowledge 
goes, man appeared on earth in substantially the form in which 
we know him now (p. 608, col. 2). 


Let it be clearly understood, however, before anything 
further is said, that Mr. Clark is an evolutionist. He 
Says: 

But within each major group we see a very different picture. 
Here the fossil record shows a constant change from one horizon 
to another. These successive variations are probably simply indi- 
cations of a direct response to physical alterations in environment 
favoring now one type or subtype, now another. 

This continuous alteration in the elements within the various 
groups is what is commonly known as evolution. It is perhaps 
best illustrated in the vertebrates, since these are the most familiar 
of the animals (p. 539, col. 2). 


And again in a “brief statement” which he kindly 
sent the present writer and which appeared later in 
Science (March 8, 1929, p. 271) he says: 

The essential features of the new concept of Evolution recently 
proposed may be stated in a few words. It is rather a harmoniz- 
ing of previous theories than a new idea; but parts of it are wholly 
new. 

While the idea of linear evolution involving a time element 
is in general quite valid within restricted groups, as for instance 
in the vertebrates where it is well illustrated by the horses, yet 
it must undergo a certain modification, for gaps are found in all 
these evolutionary lines, and many of these gaps appear to be 
real—that is, they were never, so far as we have been able to 
learn, bridged by so-called missing links. To take a concrete 
example, it is quite obvious that the gap between cats and dogs, 


‘is broad, and it remains broad throughout the fossil record. Cats 


never became dogs, nor dogs cats; but both are carnivorous 
mammals. 

Between the backboned animals and the invertebrates the gaps 
are very wide, and those peculiar types which are intermediate 
between them are widely different from either. 

Between the various invertebrate groups, as the arthropods, 
echinoderms, nemerteans, and so forth, the gaps are still wider. 
Indeed, so broad are the gaps between these various types of 
lower animals that they cannot be arranged in any sort of evolu- 
tionary line. But they do seem to fit perfectly well into a some- 
what complicated figure, showing each to have affinities with 
several others, not merely with a single one. 


Mr. Clark holds, therefore, evolution within the “ major 
group,” and so there is no reason for “ Premature 
Hosannahs ” as Evolution titles its quasi-editorial on page 
12 of its March issue: 

Hosannahs resounded in all the camps of the Fundamentalists 
on the morning of January 2lst when they read the press dis- 


patches from Washington, relating that Dr. A. H. Clark had 
renounced Evolution and announced belief in the special creation 


of Man. 
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Maybe there were rejoicings in the Fundamentalist 
camps but not all anti-evolutionists are Fundamentalists, 
though it seems impossible to get this simple idea into the 
heads of some people. Some Catholics are anti-evolu- 
tionists along all lines; all Catholics must be anti-evo- 
lutionists along some lines, e.g., the evolution of the whole 
man (America, March 9, 1929, “ What Then Must We 
Believe? III. Man,” by W. I. Lonergan, S.J.) ; but Catho- 
lics are not Fundamentalists, and no Catholic needs mis- 
interpret one single finding of science or one single utter- 
ance of any scientist. Some, indeed, are quite too anxious 
to catch up the badly reported dicta of a scientist who is 
quoted as being in favor of doctrines that we hold, but 
that is an imprudence that brings its own punishment, as 
it did recently in the case of Sir William Bragg and the 
soul. But there is much bungling in the scientific camp 
itself, as the great physicist, Robert A. Millikany said 
(Atlantic Monthly, April, 1928, p. 489, col. 2): “ Such 
justification as there may be for the public’s distrust of 
science is due chiefly to the misrepresentation of science 
by some of its uneducated devotees. For men without 
any real understanding are of course to be found in all 
the walks of life.” 

It might be well for the editors of Evolution to note 
these words. The twaddle that often appears in its pages 
is disgraceful, and if its editors have respect for science 
they are far from showing it. Evolution will never win 
favor with decent thinkers by such means. 

In a telling article (Liberty, February 23, 1929), J. N- 
Heiskell, editor of the Arkansas Gazette, shows that the 
one who really put the anti-evolution law on the statute 
books of Arkansas was none other than the “ crusading 
atheist,” Charles Smith. Here is his story: 

So it fell out that when those who sought to save Arkansas 
from an anti-evolution law, with all its unenviable notoriety and 
its confusion and complications for education, were earnestly 
repudiating atheism, the president of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism went to Arkansas to fight for evolution— 
and ply his trade of journeyman atheist. He rented a narrow 
store on the main street of the capital and metropolis of the State, 
and there displayed his wares. He blazoned before the passing 
throngs legends such as “ The Bible’s a Lie”; “God’s a Ghost.” 
And he joined atheism and evolution in common cause... . 

Smith simply injected himself into the Arkansas evolution mat- 
ter. He was not invited to the State by the anti-evolution forces, 
and yet in effect he was their powerful ally. But he was the 
despair of the forces fighting the anti-evolution law. 

All must be careful to discriminate between Evolution 
as such and atheistic Evolution, between Evolution as it 
concerns non-human living things and as it touches on 
man. As has been said before (America, October 27, 
1923, p. 29) one might just as logically condemn biology 
because many biologists are materialists as to condemn 
Evolution because of the crass materialism of so many of 
its devotees. Hence precision in thinking is necessary, and 
so none should quote Mr. Clark as against Evolution as 
such, but merely as against the kind of Evolution cur- 
rently upheld. He is quoted here in order that all may 
know how to refute the common cant that Evolution as 
usually taught is disputed by no thinking man. 

But there is one thought that will not be downed, and 
it is a familiar query on the part of many who have 
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worked on this subject. Does not the whole question of 
evolution hang upon the definition of “species”? And 
does not Mr. Clark’s fine paper make the question all 
the more imperative: “ Have we not tied down ‘ species’ 
too narrowly?” We have divided and subdivided living 
things until we can not see the mass. May it not be, 
after all, that a “genus” is the real “species” or 
maybe—a more daring suggestion?—that the “ phylum ” 
is the real “ species”? If so, and if Mr. Clark is correct, 
then—exit Evolution? 


The Miracle of the Grand Mon Sieur 


JoHN GIBBONS 


VERYTHING that day was seeming pretty strange 
to me, on the first real visit that I had ever paid to 
a real town in the real France. St. Malo had not counted. 
I had only been a passing tourist there, as much an alien 
as a European guest at, say, Ellis Island. And Laval, the 
only other place of any size at all from the coast, I had 
hardly seen. Paris, where I had once been, was not part 
of France at all. As well reckon that the American in 
London is seeing England, when as is well known to all 
of us, the more money he has, the less we let him see. No. 
Saumur was certainly my first real French town. 

After the ordered primness of my London suburb it 
all seemed a little extraordinary, the ridiculous little car- 
riages that hadn’t made up their minds whether they were 
train or steam-tram running through the town, the police 
agents loafing undecided whether they were on duty or 
off, the thousand small cafes that might have been sweet 
shop, tea house, or bar, according to the customer’s call. 
The customers themselves, as they sat at little tables out- 
side the places, seemed odd. At home, we all have our 
place, and everybody knows his place—or soon is made 
to. Here the rich man seemed to think nothing of sit- 
ting down at a table next to a common workman. And 
odder still, the workman did not seem to mind him. The 
system, I felt in a moment, would never have done for 
London. 

And while I was shaking my head over their foolish 
foreign ideas, I suddenly arrived at my goal, the great 
pilgrimage church of Notre Dame de Nantilly. All I 
knew about it was that for centuries pilgrims had been 
finding their way here to beg the intercession of their 
Lady of Nantilly, but the guide book was far wiser. 
There was an aisle, it was true, that the editor did not 
seem to think much of, but on the whole he was able 
conscientiously to praise the building. There is some- 
thing to do with Gilles de Tyr, whoever he was, and 
Margaret of Scotland comes somewhere in the story. 
There is a baptistery which the guide book rather rec- 
ommends, and every visitor, of course, will make a point 
of seeing the tapestries. And I did not see any of it. 
Instead, I did see something which was not mentioned 
in the guide book. 

We have them at home of course, but we don’t talk 
too much about them. And we don’t talk at all about 
the man who does them, but if he has to put his business 
in the directory, he is the Undertaker. But over in Sau- 
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mur it is all different, and it is not for nothing that his 
French counterpart styles himself as Monsieur the Di- 
rector of Funereal Pomps. Half the town must have 
‘urned out, one would have thought, to those sad Pomps ; 
with black cloths and silver hearts, with staves and jave- 
lins, black plumes and candles. I had arrived, in fact, 
at the moment of a first-class funeral, and somehow I 
felt that it was not exactly the time to interrupt Our 
Lady of Nantilly with any recital of my own petty 
troubles. After all, it was not as though I was in any 
such tremendous difficulties as the deceased. Let us 
say a little prayer for the unknown; whoever he or she 
may have been, and get out of the enormous building 
as soon as decently may be. 

And finding my way with some little trouble back 
through the streets into the middle of the town, I looked 
for an obscure table where I could unfold my map and 
start all over again. There are two great pilgrimage 
churches in Saumur. Now I would try to find the other 
one, and make my little petition at that. 

So in half an hour or so I came by the bank of the 
Loire and the Quai Mayaud (which owes its name to 
being the wharf from which a French firm of that style 
sends off its statues and rosaries to half the Catholic 
world), to the great church of Notre Dame des Ardil- 
liers. There is a sort of untidy square, with gravel where 
in England we should lay down decent green grass, and 
a parapet on the edge of the river with men and small 
boys fisking from it, and some rather shabby little houses 
that look as if they might have been shabby for centu- 
ries, and there over in one corner is that enormous church 
with its huge dome. Great people that you will find in 
the history books have paid their homage there, Cardi- 
nal Richelieu, and Madame de Montespan, and plenty 
more. And there are thousands of ordinary people who 
still go there from all the Departement, and it was here 
that I, probably the most ordinary little middle-class 
Londoner who had ever visited the place, put up my own 
petition. 

One’s private orisons do not, of course, exactly go 
down in hard print. But there is no secrecy about the 
business, and this was practically the gist of it all: 
“Great Lady des Ardilliers, if that is how the place is 
pronounced. You know all about this business, and how 
I am trying to walk across France to your shrine at 
Lourdes, and you know exactly why I am trying to do it. 
And you know, too, what a dreadful mess I am making 
of it, and that it is ever so much more difficult than I 
ever expected, and that unless something happens soon 
I really don’t see how I am going on much longer. You 
know that I cannot speak French and that I never knew 
there was a sun like this and that every day things are 
getting a little bit worse for me. And you know that I 
promised faithfully that I would never ask anyone in 
the road for a lift, but I did not know that nobody in 
this country ever offered one. And you know that by 
myself I don’t see what can happen. Every single day 
I am a few miles to the bad, and if it goes on I shall 
break down soon. And then you know better than any- 
one else how they will feel at home. If only by some 
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miracle someone could pick me up and put me about fif- 
teen miles ahead, whatever that is in kilometers, without 
my asking for it, I know I would be all right. And I 
would get through to Lourdes after all. And please, 
Lady des Ardilliers, can you possibly do anything 
about it?” 

My Lord Richelieu, courtier as well as cardinal, would 
of course have made an infinitely better job of it, and 
even Madame de Montespan could probably in a minute 
have easily cast the little matter into proper wording. 
Mine was not really much of a prayer, any more than I 
was really much of a pilgrim. Indeed, I gravely doubted 
whether Notre Dame des Ardilliers would be accustomed 
to quite that style of petition at all, and as I rose from 
my knees I glanced up half-frightened at the image. But 
nothing had happened, and as I pushed aside the huge 
leather curtain and passed into the blinding glare outside, 
nothing had happened there either. 

The road was still stretching, empty and dusty as ever, 
into the infinite of the South. If any American wants 
to know the way, it runs by the bank of the Loire for 
miles and miles without a vestige of shade. By and by, 
which means hours afterward, you come to Montsoreau, 
where you'll find a whole fleet of cars parked, while the 
rich Americans who have hired them inspect the Chateau. 
I suppose in a day they will see more France than I should 
in a month. In a way. My France goes on hour after 
hour along a great Route Nationale. There will be a 
slight rise in front of you, and in two hours’ time you 
will be at the top of that rise. And then there will be a 
little dip and another rise. And hardly ever will you 
meet a soul. It must have been on the second day after 
this that a passing patrol of mounted gendarmerie halted 
me for my papers. One of them, glancing at me as I 
stood dripping with perspiration, hoped that I was enjoy- 
ing my bonne promenade. 

The thing happened somewhere near Mirebeau. It’s 
down in the guide book as where some King did something 
in the Middle Ages, but I remember it as the place where 
I first saw an ox-wagon. Because I was thinking that 
this looked a promise of the real South and was wonder- 
ing rather hopelessly how much longer I was going to 
stick to it, when suddenly a car that had just overtaken 
me pulled up with a jarring of brakes and its driver 
throwing open its doors made noises of invitation for me 
to enter. 

I could hardly understand a word, but I entered all 
right. And then he talked and talked and talked. And 
still I didn’t understand, but simply sat there as the kilo 
stones reeled off. Twenty-four of them we passed. And 
then we stopped again at a roadside inn. His road, he 
pointed, was to the left, mine to the right. Yes, a bottle 
if you will. And over the sweet sticky wine I pulled out 
pencil and paper and tried to work things out by reduc- 
ing my French accent to black and white. He belonged, 
it seemed (or was it his car?) to the Grand Monsieur 
Johnson, of Birmingham, a wealthy Anglais of the utmost 
distinction. He had recognized, he said, a certain some- 
thing, a je ne sais quot, in the swing of my back typically 
Anglais. The Grand Monsieur Johnson, he felt, would 
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be desolated not to have offered the hospitality of his car 
to a comrade Anglais, and, voici, here we were. A la votre, 
Monsieur. That was all about it. And in a way I sup- 
pose it was. 

And yet in another way I was not so sure. Even I 
know enough French, of course, to understand that grand 
means “great,” and that the Mr. Johnson must have 
been a rich Englishman living temporarily or perma- 
nently in France. He probably would have been glad 
enough to have given me a lift, if he had known. But 
then that was the first car that had passed for hours, and 
French drivers do not as a rule give uninvited lifts to 
shabby-looking pedestrians on the Grandes Routes. It 
was odd, too, that he had carried me exactly twenty-four 
kilometers. Divide by eight and multiply by five, as 
they taught us in the Army, and it came to just fifteen 
miles. And it had been fifteen miles that I had asked for 
back under the huge dome of Notre Dame des Ardilliers. 
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Mr. Johnson might certainly be found in a Birmingham 
directory, but I had an uncanny sort of feeling that he 
was probably down also in another list altogether. 

There are some titles which since childhood have & 
ways especially fascinated me. The Grand Turk, Mon- 
signor of France, the Infant of Spain. Mr. Johnson of 
Birmingham seemed a little prosaic for a miracle, and 
Monsieur is hardly much better. Therefore I coined my 
own term and made it the Miracle of the Grand Mon 
Sieur. My Lord Richelieu, Cardinal of the Church and 
Minister of France, could hardly have failed to recognize 
a fellow-dignitary worthy of a place with the other great 
supplicants for the favors of Our Lady of the Ardil- 
Indeed I think the title might have pleased him. 

And so refreshed, I took up my pack on the long road 
to the South. And as I left the little inn, I saw one more 
ox-wagon. It seemed as though the promise might yet 
come true. 


Street Corner Preaching in England 


MAIsIE WARD 


ECENTLY a group of American students from 
Louvain appeared upon the Evidence Guild plat- 
form in London. It marked an era in Guild his- 

tory. For now more than ten years the Catholic Evi- 
dence Guild, a society of laymen and women under the 
guidance of the clergy, has been teaching the Catholic 
Faith in the parks and public places of England. It has 
spread to Holland and been established also in Australia. 
Whether it is an activity suitable to America can only be 
decided by Americans. But it can be said with certainty 
that the American speakers who have appeared this year 
in Westminster proved an immense success with English 
crowds. 

To be a success as a Guildsman two things are re- 
quired—personality and clearness in teaching. It is no 
easy task to hold a crowd in cold and often wet weather, 
to keep them not merely present bodily (if really bored 
they walk away), but also mentally alert and receptive. 
A great part of Guild training is aimed at so “ freeing 
personality ” that the speaker, unembarrassed by awkward- 
ness and hesitancy, may be able to be himself and as a 
man to make an appeal to other men. 

This does not mean that the appeal is to be in the ordi- 
nary sense personal. There is no self-revelation about 
an Evidence Guildsman. He does not, like a member of 
the Salvation Army, claim to be saved and to testify about 
his own spiritual state. Guild speakers do not come out 
to preach but to teach, not to reveal themselves but to 
set forth simply God’s revelation. And the Guild is an 
anonymous society. The speaker’s personality, even, is 
not so much an asset of his own as an asset for the driv- 
ing home of that truth for which he stands. It is through 
us men and women that the truth has somehow to be 
passed on to other men and women, and nothing less than 
the fullest power of human personality seems equal to 
the task. 

And yet this task is a possible one for very ordinary, 


very humanly inadequate people, because of the immense 
force of the truth we carry and the Divine grace that 
helps us. 

It has been said by many listeners that the Catholic 
Evidence Guild platform is quite curiously different from 
those which usually surround it. And the reason is surely 
that speakers on the other platforms have nothing but 
themselves to depend on and have no truth to teach 
to their crowds. 

The second thing, then, at which Guild training aims 
is that the speakers, when laymen, shall have a very thor- 
ough knowledge of their Faith, The knowledge must not 
merely be parrot knowledge learnt by heart in the school- 
room and repeated by rote. A young speaker is trained 
by giving his lecture repeatedly to a class of other speakers 
who heckle him unmercifully. He is likely to have heard 
every difficulty on his subject long before he has reached 
the outdoor platform. His theological competency is en- 
sured by his having to repeat the lecture once more before 
two priests and a senior speaker (known as “ the Devil’s 
Advocate”) who put any further questions. Then he is 
licensed to speak and to take questions on this one subject 
only under the care of a qualified chairman. 

The young speaker is now allocated to a squad and 
goes out to different meetings week by week. Mean- 
while he is working through a course of practical theology, 
hearing lectures and writing occasional papers. The 
chief principle in this course, or rather courses, is that 
he shall proceed from the better to the less known. All 
beginners must go through lectures on the Church, the 
Sacraments, etc., before they come to those on the Divinity 
of Our Lord. Only after several years’ work do they 
reach, in the senior class, lectures on philosophy and 
natural religion. Simultaneously with these courses they 
are getting their outdoor experience and passing tests 
one by one on fresh subjects for the street corner. A 
chairman’s license may be won after some years’ work, 
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enabling its holder to conduct meetings and answer gen- 
eral questions, and last of all a general license which 
enables him to choose any subject for a lecture without 
further examination. 

As the right to teach is in the Church vested in the 
Bishop licenses are issued to speakers in each diocese 
in the name and by the authority of the Diocesan. Hence 
the Constitution of the Guild and its training system differ 
slightly from one diocese to another. The Westminster 
method, which was the first and is the most general, is 
set forth in “ Catholic Evidence Training Outlines ” (pub- 
lished in the United States by Benziger Brothers). The 
principles laid down above apply on the whole to every 
system of training that is at all successful—that it must 
be carried on in closest connection with the street corner, 
must be very clear and simple and must go gradually 
from the easier to the more difficult parts of Catholic 
doctrine. 

In this procedure may be found the link which con- 
nects the three parts of the problem the Guild is attempt- 
ing to solve: (1) Catholic doctrine; (2) the ordinary 
Catholic; (3) the world outside. 

The ordinary Catholic does not understand his Faith 
as well as he ought, but he lives by it. The crowd out- 
side have not got the supernatural and they badly need it. 
The ordinary actions of the Catholic are utterly foreign 
to them, yet, when explained, they meet unconscious needs. 

Now Guild training aims at making Catholics so under- 
stand those things whereby their own spiritual life is 
lived that they may give them to others whose need is so 
sore. It is not merely because these subjects are easier 
that the average young speaker is encouraged to begin 
with them. It is also because the crowd needs them. 
When Christianity came into the world there was already 
in that world some degree of natural religion. But men 
needed Christ. And the teaching of the Guildsman today 
is directed, as was that of the Apostles, to showing Our 
Lord to a world which knows Him not. 

The Church has a hundred ways of keeping the thought 
of the Incarnation present in the minds and hearts of 
her children. And by any of these ways we may find 
an approach into the minds and hearts of men of good 
will outside. We talk therefore of sin and sorrow for it 
and the Divine remedy of Confession, of the Stations of 
the Cross, of the meaning of the Crib or the Sign of the 
Cross, of images, of the Gospel narrative (which the 
ordinary English or Australian crowd has completely for- 
gotten). Later on we show that Christ claimed to be 
God and that the Gospel records are true history. And 
always we aim at making the crowd realize that the marks 
of the Church prove her Divine origin and her right to 
teach, and at showing the identity of the Catholic Church 
today with the body that Christ founded 2,000 years ago. 

When the Catholic Evidence Guild first began there 
were not wanting those who demanded immediate results 
and who were very ready to say that the experiment was 
a failure if these were not forthcoming. Guildsmen urged 
in reply to this that stable conversions must be the work 
of time and that no Catholic could or should aim at sen- 
sational results of a Salvation Army kind. Give us ten 
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years, we often said, before you begin to ask whether 
the Guild is having any results. And now these ten years. 
have passed. 

Are we prepared to state today that the effect of the 
Guild’s work is commensurate with our hopes; do we 
feel that otherwise critics of the movement are justified ; 
or do we even, some of us, incline to the idea that it is 
more spiritual just to go on without demanding visible 
results at all? 

The present writer is inclined to hold that this last 
attitude at any rate is mistaken. It is a very good testing 
of the fact that there is nothing unspiritual about the 
wish for results, and the welcoming of them, that you 
will find a Newcastle Guildsman as full of joy to hear 
of conversions in Portsmouth as though they had hap- 
pened in his own town and at his own “ pitch.” Moreover, 
it is a curious and interesting fact that conversions never 
seem traceable to any individual. They are effected by 
that anonymous society, the Guild. 

Taking this movement as a whole we may say that in 
its eleventh year it is showing undoubted results, and 
this in four ways: two affecting the Protestant world, 
two inside the Church itself. 

In the non-Catholic world the number of conversions. 
through outdoor speaking shows a steady increase even 
although we do not hear of every case. In certain towns- 
we hear of several families, in others of a permanent 
group of eight or ten individuals, under instruction. In 
one or two villages the numbers are yet more striking. 
But, quite apart from conversions the Guild helps the 
non-Catholic world by giving them reasons for their own 
beliefs and steadily witnessing to the supernatural. 

But inside the Church the Guild is doing something still 
more important. It is educating keen Catholics into more 
knowledge of their religion and a greater desire to spread 
it. And it is bringing back the lapsed Catholic. One 
priest who had felt somewhat dubious about Guild speak- 
ing remarked, after getting back twelve lapsed Catholics 
in his own parish, “I hold up both hands and both feet 
for the Guild.” A priest speaker once said that he hardly 
ever got down from the platform without being ap- 
proached by a lapsed Catholic who wanted to go to con- 
fession. A Roman collar on the platform has a magnetic 
attraction for these unfortunates, and it is the belief of 
Westminster Guildsmen that the weekly half hour’s ser- 
mon in Hyde Park does much more good than all our 
lectures. 

Guild speaking is in some respects a hard vocation. In 
cold and wet weather, amid much criticism from our fel- 
low-speakers on our work (highly useful but sometimes. 
trying), with friends urging us to spend more time in 
social amusements and less in “swotting,” with much that 
is discouraging in the quality of our own performance, it 
brings to mind as the years go on the words of the 
Psalm: “ Because of the words of thy lips, I have kept 
hard ways.” 

I think God sees this and softens the hard ways to our 
feet by letting us see results sometimes. For if we never 
saw any we might easily go aside into pleasanter paths. 
and give up this job of ours. 
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My Little Minister 


LEonaArRD Feeney, S.J. 


practically own him. I do not wish to imply by this 

statement that I have stolen him away from his con- 
gregation. He is very devoted to his congregation, and 
serves his flock with fidelity, zeal, edification, and much 
spiritual profit. His people admire and respect him tre- 
mendously, as he deserves. But, being a poor pulpit 
orator (his voice is small and timid) and being in no 
sense of the word a “ social lion” (he is a shy little ante- 
lope) and being temperamentally reverent, and unwilling 
to indulge in any “stunts” in order to attract a crowd 
to his church on Sundays, he has never been able to 
make his parishioners enthusiastic about him. There are 
only four people who are enthusiastic about him: his wife, 
his two small daughters, and myself. I allow his wife 
and his two small daughters to possess him for the greater 
part of the time, but one afternoon a week (generally 
on Thursdays) he is wholly mine. 

I more than enjoy the hours I spend with My Little 
Minister. He is ten years older than I am, but he never 
allows me to be afraid of him for that reason. Some- 
times we go to the public library and discuss books, 
sometimes we take long walks along the country roads, 
sometimes we play pinochle on his back porch (he is an 
astounding pinochle player); but, whatever we do, once 
a week he becomes my private property and possession. 
I would not trade him for a whole boatload of dissenting 
bishops. I would not part with him for much gold. You 
might offer me any other Protestant or heretical thing 
you can think ef: Dr. Fosdick’s infallibility, for instance, 
or Dr. Cadman’s omniscience, or Dr. John Roach 
Straton’s tricky clerical wardrobe, or even the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine—but I would shake my head and 
bid you good morrow. I am content with My Little 
Minister. He is not for sale. 

I did not come by my Little Minister easily. It took 
much time and considerable patience to get him. Our 
friendship began in the public library. I used to find 
him sitting (or else he used to find me sitting) in the 
“ encyclopedia” section of the library. I learned later 
that we both have a passion for such things as almanacs, 
directories, and “ Who’s Whos.” We both like our erudi- 
tion in concentrated form. 

For weeks we did not speak to each other. I knew he 
was always painfully aware of my presence opposite him 
at the library table, and I was very definitely aware of 
his presence opposite me. I could almost feel the clerical 
crease in his trousers. I knew he could almost feel the 
Roman collar button on the back of my neck. We shared 
a common lamplight together, our elbows rested on a com- 
mon surface, our shoes nearly touched under the table, but 
we never spoke. And what wonder! “ Intolerance” was 
my name on his lips, and “ Heresy” was his name on 
mine. We could not sniff a common air in comfort. He 


I HAVE a little Protestant Minister all to myself. I 


glared at my black shirt-front. I glared at his red mous- 


tache. And yet, for all our differences, our antics were, 
for all the world, like the antics of young lovers before 
their first avowal. We both pretended to read, but dia 
not read. We looked out the window at each other, I 
never lost him in the corner of my eye, and he kept my 
image securely focused in the rim of his spectacles. I 
cleared my throat at him many times. He rumpled the 
pages of his book back at me. Once we arose and ap- 
proached the bookcase together in search of the same 
volume. Our shoulders bumped. Rome and the Reforma- 
tion collided. I coughed, and he blew his nose. 

It was the lady librarian (may Heaven bless her!) who 
brought us together. “ Here—” she said one afternoon 
last Fall, “ Here! This ought to interest you two!” and 
she laid a folder of ecclesiastical drawings on the table 
between My Little Minister and me. “ You two,” the 
words were like magic. He was figuratively converted 
to the Catholic Faith, and I figuratively apostatized to 
Presbyterianism. Priest and parson, we were united by 
a common dogma: the absurdity of trying to dislike like- 
able people, and—in connection with the drawings we 
were examining—the complete preeminence of the Gothic 
for purposes of church or chapel architecture. . . . 

“ Of course Renaissance architecture is ridiculous, bald, 
open, devoid of all wonder and awe and mystery.” (He 
patted me on the back.) 

“The Byzantine reminds me of an amorphous beetle.” 

“It reminds me of an overfed octopus.” 

“ There should be pillars in a church, even though they 
do cut off the view of pulpit or altar.” 

“ Better to lose pulpit and altar than to lose the reason 
why pulpit and altar have come into being.” 

“The nave should be narrow.” 

“ And the walls high.” 

“ Art is never fat and cumbrous.” 

“Indeed no. The Muses are all tall girls, and slender.” 

“ The clerestories should be aloof and aloft, lest Heaven 
and earth be confounded.” 

“And the window saints should be very much in the 
sky, because rubbing elbows with their holy presences 
might make us forget to kiss the hem of their garments.” 

“Split the organ if necessary, but do not let the best 
window in the church, the rear one, be blinded with 
organ pipes.” 

“Exactly. The passerby, who may have other errands 
on church nights, has a right to know that the lights are 
shining in the House of God.” 

“The common argument against the Gothic is that it 
does not make you ‘ feel at home’ in church. That is no 
argument.” 

“No argument whatever. One should never be made 
to ‘ feel at home’ in church. One should be made rather 
to ‘long for Home’ in church, though being enticed, by 
something he sees there, to search into the inscrutable 
wonder of his own soul.” 
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“Hurrah for the Gothic! Hurrah for crevices and 
crannies and Ralph Adams Cram and nook and frescoes 
and saintly hiding places out of which, at any time, a 
seraph may step or an archangel may poke his wing to 
startle a worshiper at his orisons!” 

“And to perdition with the art (or lack of it) that 
would give us for churches four walls full of nothing 
but air, whose mystery is absolved in a single look!” . . . 

My Little Minister and I were laughing out loud to- 
gether. As we finally agreed to put it: “If the Gothic 
does nothing else, it at least induces the churchgoer to 
sit in a different part of the edifice each Sunday, if only 
for the sake of curiosity.” As to how churches should be 
built, My Little Minister and I were perfectly agreed. 
In this regard we were “ one Fold and one Shepherd.” As 
to why they should be built—I do not remember that 
we even remotely discussed that question. We were too 
anxious to become good friends. And, whether by the 
grace of the Goths or of God, good friends we became. 

I have often tried to decide just why My Little Minis- 
ter and I are so fond of each other. We have both been 
made to suffer much for our friendship. Several Catho- 
lics have been mildly scandalized at seeing me walk with 
him on the country highway. The other day the garage 
man, wha is a devout Catholic and who would die for 
the Faith, refused to raise his hat to me because “ that 
guy was with you.” The trustees of My Little Minister’s 
church have openly rebuked him for talking to me in 
the library; not only that, but one of his most affluent 
parishioners has canceled her pew-offering (which, like 
herself, is a large affair), because “he is known to have 
played pinochle with a priest.” 

And yet, withal, let them wag their noses as they may, 
My Little Minister and I are loath to give each other up. 
I think the reason must be because we are a perfect com- 
plement, one for the other. Each lacks what the other 
possesses. He is a living example of what I should like 
to be in the way of nobility, sincerity, zeal, kindliness, 
and singleness of purpose. I am definitely what he longs 
to be in the way of spiritual power. He can forgive in- 
juries, but I can forgive sins. He can soothe the dying; 
I can annoint the dying. The size of his Sunday congre- 
gation depends on the sun. The size of my Sunday con- 
gregation depends on the Son of God. His sermons are 
well written, but his service is meaningless. My sermons 
are very poorly written, but my service is the Mystical 
Death of Christ. He has two lovely children, but his 
title is “ Doctor X.” I am homeless and childless, but 
thousands of loving hearts call me “ Father.” He out- 
weighs me by fifteen pounds, but he is still “ My Little 
Minister.” Ecce sacerdos magnus the choir sang on my 
ordination day, and, though I say it with shame and con- 
fusion, I do humbly avow they sang the very truth. 

My Little Minister said a strange thing to me the 
other afternoon when we were climbing the hill that 
leads beyond the town. “ Do you know, Father, there is 
not a single dogma of the Catholic Faith that I am temper- 
amentally opposed to. I wish they all were true. The 
only trouble is that they are not.” This startled me. It 
was so unlike My Little Minister. We had both tried 
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to be so careful. I stopped and looked at him from head 
to foot. “And do you know,” I replied with great firm- 
ness, “ there is not a single doctrine of the Presbyterian 
Faith that I wish were true. Even if your religion were 
true I should wish that it were not so.” A little bird 
cheeped in the tree-top. . . . 

I have found by many sad experiences that it never 
pays to be sarcastic. I have never once indulged in any 
sarcasm or ironical insinuation that I did not feel miser- 
able about it afterward. My Little Minister had no in- 
tention of hurting me. His remark was wholly casual. 
He was just thinking out loud. My remark was deliberate 
and wilful. Never, till the day I die, shall I want any- 
body to give me such an appealing and disappointed look 
as My Little Minister gave me that afternoon. I reached 
out my hand to him. “ Please forgive me!” I said. “ Did 
you hear what that little bird just said in the tree? It 
said ‘Cheap.’ That little bird was talking to me.” 

We walked for a half an hour in silence. Finally, My 
Little Minister spoke. “ Please let me think it out for 
myself, will you? Don’t hurry me. Just let me think it 
all out for myself, and ask God to help me.” And he 
put his hand to his head as though thinking were an 
agony. “Sometimes,” he went on, “I feel so empty 
and purposeless and disgusted. I feel like a shell. All 
I can do is talk, talk, talk to people. I can’t do anything 
for them like you can. I give them the Gospel. I preach 
that to them. But how do I know that my ideas about the 
Gospel are the right ideas about the Gospel? Some of 
the texts are so hard. I can’t make any sense out of 
them. Last Sunday I preached to my flock on ‘the ir- 
remissible sin.’ What is ‘the irremissible sin’? I don’t 
know what it is. And yet I preached for an hour on it. 
The people were restless and unimpressed. They were 
angry because I did not give them a sermon on ‘ Hoover.’ 
Doctor Y over in the next village preached a sermon on 
‘Hoover’ last Sunday and the church was packed. My 
word, I can’t preach on Hoover. I voted for Hoover, but 
I haven’t got him mixed up with Jesus Christ!” 

It took me a long time to bring My Little Minister 
back to his usual gay and cheery manner. I reminded 
him of how happy he ought to be with his pretty home, 
his lovely garden, his wealth of books, his charming wife, 
and above all his adorable little daughters. “Do you 
envy me my little daughters?” he said teasingly, with a 
gentle twinkle of pride in his eye. “Isn't it a fine day?” 
I replied. But it pleased him so much to know that he 
had something which I did not have. 

Soon we were in our favorite place on the back porch, 
which he has all windowed-in and heated for the winter. 
There was buttered toasi and hot tea. And of course 
there was pinochle. I was so afraid that My Little Min- 
ister would lapse back into one of his sad moods again 
that I let him beat me at pinochle. “ Let him beat me,” 
is a very decided euphemism. I have been letting him : 
beat me so often it has ceased to be a joke. If the truth 
of our respective religions were to be decided by my pro- 
ficiency at pinochle, then long before this the Church of 
Rome would have crumbled and the Gates of Hell would 
have prevailed against her. 
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On Being Left Alone 


Patrick J. CARROLL, C.S.C. 


I AM speaking for all those who are in favor of the 
quiescent life—those who wish this life so ardently 
they are willing to suffer all things to maintain it, even to 
imprisonment and clanking chains. 

To be left alone! Have you ever thought, my brothers, 
of the comfort of this solitude of which I speak? Not the 
solitude of anchorites who feed themselves on hunger 
and are filled, nor of poets who go out into the wilderness 
to discover sonnets, nor of philosophers «ho bring dark- 
ness out of the closets into the light. ‘his solitude is 
sought not so much for the sake of being solitary as for 
the right to pursue, like the small nations, one’s own 
“way of life and obedience.” To be left alone! To be 
relieved of the thousand drafts that enter to chill us when 
the door admits some religious, social or intellectual ad- 
venturer who has discovered another form of uplift. 

Do we not wish to hear the Reverend Persens in his 
“Outlook on China”? He will appear before the East 
Side Forum Wednesday evening with slides taken while 
on the missions. He is thoroughly informing and highly 
inspirational. Now why not make this a test case? It 
must be done tomorrow or next week. Why not to-day? 
You have no special desire to hear Dr. Persens’ “ Outlook 
on China,” have you? Quite likely it will be no different 
from other outlooks. They seldom are. Moreover, why 
must you be selected? What have you done to be chosen? 
You have never evinced interest in China. You have 
never contributed to Chinese uplift. You are zero in the 
books of the Chinese missions. You may say that Dr. 
Persens will perhaps interest you in the Chinese. This 
is the language of the weak. You know Dr. Persens’ 
lecture will not interest you. You know that most lec- 
turers on Chinese missions are not interesting and quite 
likely are not Chinese missionaries. Chinese missionaries 
are busy in China. 

Or perhaps the Ladies’ Musical Guild has prevailed 
upon Professor Gerundi (pianist) to appear at the Guild 
Hall for one recital (only). You and I believe in uplift; 
in—you know—the traditions of Bach, Wagner, etc. If 
we remain away from this recital Uptown People Who 
Count will think we are not Anglo-Saxon and sang “ The 
Sidewalks of New York” last November. But we must 
keep in mind—we who crave the right to be left alone— 
that we are sponsoring a cause. We may or may not 
be attached to Bach and Wagner. It does not seem to 
be anybody’s concern either way. At any rate we choose 
not to hear Professor Gerundi even at the risk of being 
set down as wet and Democratic. There is no cause 
worth while but calls for the loyalties of its votaries. 

Maybe the Chamber of Commerce is offering a physical 
education lecture by some miracle athletic coach. He 
will point out the importance of breathing through both 
nostrils. Or a dairying expert from Kansas is to discuss 
the food values of goat’s milk; or a super-salesman from 
Galena, IIl., will tell us how he made a new kind of canary 
seed marketable in Lansing, Mich. Now you and I have 
always breathed, outside of catarrhal seasons, through 
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both nostrils. Our interest in canary seed is less than 
casual, and we hate goats. Hence let us have the courage 
to say “no.” 

It is important to remember there are certain blessings 
which are supererogatory—we need not accept them—as 
head cheese for breakfast, or permission to be present 
at an execution. Other blessings are offered which we 
may not put away: white meat on Fridays, and the sing- 
ing of the celebrant at the Sunday Mass. We must dis- 
tinguish, then, between what we must do, and what we 
may. What we must do, we must; and what we may do, 
we may not. 

Thus it is a blessing, let us say, to be placed on the 
list of those suggested as worthy for membership in the 
Cup and Saucer Club. But we may not be (tea) drinkers, 
and may prefer felt slippers and a desk lamp and purring 
steam after the winter dark has fallen. At any rate one 
may refuse an exclusive club membership, just as one may 
refuse a bishopric—for the age of miracles is never past. 
Or there comes an invitation to a noon luncheon so we 
may be enabled to laugh ourselves weak with Rotarian 
laughing gas. But keep in mind that we—you and I— 
who crave to be left alone, and will never sour because 
we are omitted from any dinner list, have the right to 
claim our refuge of sanctuary in the home kitchen with 
home cooking. 

Or the Knights of New Spain may want a few re- 
marks aimed at the brothers on true knighthood. These 
remarks may be of a general character so as to do no 
harm. But maybe you and I do not know anything 
about true knighthood; or maybe our hobbies are else- 
where—securing the autographs of all the pugilists who 
underwrite their favorite cigarette, or sending in com- 
munications to the Voice of the People, or curing grapes. 
If we not only do not like, but positively abhor, address- 
ing the brothers let us say so gravely and finally. 

Again there is the open summer season of educational 
assembling when all the educators get together and tell 
us how to act in our own behalf and for others. It is a 
big chore, this indexing and motivating everybedy. Has 
James a penchant for whist? Put him into the zone of 
engineering and urge him to construct river bridges. Does 
William show a fondness for whittling? Get him inter- 
ested in boy guidance. Does Joseph Edward, Jr., love 
to hear ghost stories after dark? Send him to work for 
his A. M. somewhere in West Limerick or Kerry. Is 
Margaret Ann endlessly at the piano? Keep her there 
but shut the windows. 

Far be it from us to minimize the importance of edu- 
cation in these days when there is so much education in 
the air and so little of it where it should be. Education 
has become a movement. And because it has become a 
movement it has votaries; and because it has votaries it 
has conventions; and because it has conventions there 
are questionnaires. Perhaps you have never received a 
questionnaire? They come with the robins, only a little 
later. 

In order that there may be no misapprehension, let us 
say at once that we look upon most professional educators 
as busy people who spend themselves making phrases, or 
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giving new names to old verities in order to appear im- 
pressive. All the words they have proselyted out of 
every dictionary over land and sea are given ambitious 
vesture, but they represent ideas as old as Plato, or older. 
“ Orientation,” “ cyclization,” “ motivation,” “ reaction,” 
“ behaviorism,” “tabulation,” “boy material,” “ group 
inhibition,” “group psychology” are only aristocratic 
names given to very ancient and untitled ideas. A fact is 
just a fact no matter how you name it. Just as a baby is 
a baby no matter how you name it. 

Education is the enlargement of life. Fuller, broader, 
higher, deeper life should be the result of education ; life 
improved and enriched as the result of informing culture. 
Elimination of all the wild growths of ignorance that 
curse the world and the planting and cultivation of truth— 
this is the work of education. Whether ignorance take 
the form of rural misinformation about the Papacy, or 
of some college professor’s smart assumptions and asser- 
tions about the person and teachings of Christ, or of some 
village lawyer’s mental fog about the Middle Ages, or of 
Republican indoctrination about Jefferson, or of Anglo- 
American misconceptions about the services of Washing- 
ton in the Revolution—whatever form ignorance may 
take, be it as pretentious as the ignorance of a college 
instructor with three degrees, or as ancient as that of a 
Buddhist, or as crass as that of a rural K. K. K., the 
purpose of education is to uproot that ignorance and to 
plant truth where it grew. 

Now we who crave to be left alone assert that self- 
styled educators are not doing this. They are not doing 
anything like this. They are not, indeed, doing any edu- 
cational work at all. They are not even theorists on 
education. They are but coiners or borrowers of words 
and phrases to designate certain pedagogical classifications, 
certain states of mind development, certain conditions of 
mental approach, certain expressions of character, cer- 
tain abnormalities of conduct. From what they write and 
from what they assert we are inclined to classify them 
as delegates-at-large from pedagogy, psychology, sociology 
and occultism. You may add to this list indefinitely. 

Now we who have a penchant for quietism do not object 
if these delegates-at-large assert they are true exponents 
of education. We do object, however, when they expect 
us to believe them, and when they insist on writing to us 
and reading to us, and sending us questionnaires as though 
we did believe them. We do not. They may lecture, 
write, assemble, call the unbelievers reactionaries. Still 
we do not accept them as educators. If they insist on 
sitting in the educational chair of Moses, then they must 
teach the educational truths of Moses. We who crave 
to be left alone from this insistent call to uplift, are not 
the foes of education, whether it come to us enveloped 
in the fur coat of the lecturer from northern Minnesota, 
or in the soaring bird flights of a soprano from southern 
[taly, or from within the brain cells of a theorist on social 
centers and group consciousness. Let them come, if they 
like, and when they like, to remain for an evening or for 
a whole season. But for us, we would be left alone. We 
will gain intellectual weight somehow without forced 
feeding. 
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Economics 
German Reconstruction by Exports 


GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 





HE economic after-war development of Germany 

is mainly governed by three factors: population, 
consumption-capacity of the inland market, and industrial 
production. To these may be added the war debts re- 
sulting from the treaty of Versailles as arranged by the 
Dawes plan. 

The population of Germany is increasing every year 
by about 300,000 people, which means that within ten 
years there will be about three millions more. As a matter 
of fact, today’s population is larger by 6,500,000 than in 
1914 (within the present boundaries), a figure which 
seems remarkable taking into consideration the losses 
which Germany had suffered during the war. It is well 
to remember in this connection that the total German 
casualties in the Great War amounted to 7,142,500 men, 
her total mobilized forces being -figured at 11,000,000 
men. 

As to consumption capacity, it is interesting to note 
that while the cost of living has, since 1913, risen from 
100 to a little over 152, wages in the same period have 
risen, for skilled labor, from 100 to 148, and for un- 
skilled labor from 100 to 167. These figures are cal- 
culated on the average wage per week in twelve different 
industrial branches. Savings have grown from 1,629,- 
000,000 gold marks in 1925 to 5,645,000,000 marks in 
May, 1928, which is equivalent to a monthly increase of 
from 85,000,000 gold marks in 1925, to about 158,000,000 
in May, 1928. The growth of the savings, as reflected 
in these figures, is impressive; it must be remembered, 
however, that from 1924 to May, 1928, both inclusive, 
Germany borrowed from the United States, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, etc., a total amount of 6,710,- 
000,000 gold marks. Of this loan a large part has, no 
doubt, gone into the savings accounts for future invest- 
ment in various kinds of industrial production. 

It is safe to say that the buying power of the public 
at large is still far from its pre-war status, the war, 
the inflation—and after-inflation—period as well as the 
present heavy taxes and reparation debts, being the prin- 
cipal causes for the decreased consumption capacity of 
the German market. The lack of domestic capital or, more 
precisely expressed, the inadequacy of the volume of do- 
mestic credit, has, of course, its influence in this con- 
nection. The opinion is often heard that the many Ger- 
man tourists who can be found at the Riviera, in Switzer- 
land, France and Italy, do not reflect the German situa- 
tion as indicated above. Such expenditures, however, are 
short-lived and, in many cases, are being taken direct 
from the cash amounts obtained through foreign loans. 
It still is true that the national income is from ten to 
fifteen per cent less than in 1913. Germany still has 
about 1,700,000 unemployed, and there are other depress- 
ing factors, such as the depreciation of money as com- 
pared with 1913, and the high rate of interest on foreign 
loans. 
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Industrial production is rapidly increasing. In fact, 
it has to, if Germany is to get rid of the debts resulting 
from the war. The modern system of mass production, 
technical improvements and progress, inventions and sci- 
entific research, rationalization within the different in- 
dustrial branches and, last but not least, the building-up 
of powerful trust organizations like the Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke (United Steel Works), J. G. Farbenindustrie, and 
a number of others, have enabled German exports to 
average monthly 707,000,000 marks in 1928 as against 
629,000,000 in 1927, and 580,000,000 in 1926. The effi- 
ciency of production has greatly increased, and is per- 
haps twenty-five or thirty per cent greater than before 
the war. 

Germany is, geographically, the “heart of Europe”; 
however, as far as foreign trade is concerned she is not 
quite the first among her European competitors. A 
survey shows that Europe’s exports amount now to ninety 
per cent of the pre-war par. Figuring that eighty-two 
nations, which carry on almost ninety-five per cent of 
the world’s trade, according to statistical figures made 
available by the National Foreign Trade Council, ex- 
ported goods to the amount of $32,012,000,000, we find 
the United States in the first place with sixteen per cent, 
England second with twelve and a half per cent, and 
Germany third with ten and a half per cent. Close behind 
follow France, Italy, and the other European nations. 

The trend of the industrial activities of the leading 
producing countries of the world is towards the export- 
ing of their goods. The United States today exports 
between twenty-five and thirty per cent of its total pro- 
duction, and the same principle rules in Germany, Great 
Britain, France, and other countries. While the reasons 
for the increased export business of all these nations may 
be found in their fight for higher prosperity and bigger 
business, it is different with Germany. This country has 
certain obligations to meet; besides, it has to pay in ful- 
filment of the stipulations of the Dawes plan, an annual 
amount of 2,500,000,000 gold marks or the equivalent 
of $625,000,000. 

Inasmuch as the buying power and consumption 
capacity of the German inland market is too low, as 
shown above, in order to be of any great value to the 
German industries, the latter have to rely mainly on the 
sale of their products in foreign markets. As the other 
producing countries of the world strive for the same 
object, namely the conquest of oversea markets, there 
seems no getting away from the fact that, in the very near 
future, there will be a terrific competition in the world 
market. This competition will grow more intense as the 
system of mass production, as applied practically in every 
country with a well-organized industry, is developed to 
an extent and to an output which brings it far ahead of 
the capacity of the same nations to absorb the surplus 
goods thus produced. 

Europe and Latin America are the principal markets 
for the German export business. In Europe it is the 
eastern and southeastern regions which offer the great- 
est possibilities. Russia with its tremendous sales pos- 
sibilities, industrial as well as agricultural, is probably the 
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most important market for the sale of German surplus 
goods, although the present political complexion of that 
country makes prophecy hardly worth while. 

Latin America and especially South America has for 
many years been a very great attraction to German pro- 
ducers and exporters. Low-priced goods, made possible 
by relatively cheap labor, together with the adaptability 
of German sales forces in understanding South American 
character, language, and the customers’ wishes with re- 
gard to quality and style of products, enabled Germany, 
long before the war, to gain a very important place in 
the trade with Latin America. German imports, how- 
ever, never equaled those of the United States. The per- 
centage of total imports from Germany in the period 
from 1910 to 1913 amounted to 13 against the quota of 
25 for the United States. By 1926 the latter had in- 
creased its proportion to 39 whereas Germany’s percen- 
tage in the same year fell to 10, a loss of three per cent, 
due to the war, and after-war effects. 

In viewing the export possibilities of German industry, 
we must note that Germany does not stand alone in its 
efforts either to conquer new foreign markets or widen 
old ones. In:many branches we find powerful combina- 
tions with similar industries in other European countries. 
There are now more than fifty such combinations, among 
them the International Rail Cartel, the Aluminum Cartel, 
the Potash Cartel, the Continental Steel Cartel, and nu- 
merous others. The trend towards these international 
trust organizations undoubtedly facilitates the competi- 
tion in the world market, and gives Germany as well as 
her allies a strength in world competition which goes far 
beyond everything that could be accomplished by a single 
nation. 

Many obstacles, however, remain in the path of com- 
plete recovery from the effects of the Great War. The 
interest on the foreign loans which, as we have seen, 
Germany had borrowed from foreign nations during the 
period from 1914 to May, 1928, to the extent of 6,710,- 
000,000 gold marks, represents a heavy burden on the 
German industry. Lack of domestic capital, on the other 
hand, compels Germany to continue borrowing abroad, 
particularly in the United States, a fact which, apparent- 
ly, cannot be considered a benefit for the Reich, either in 
the light of sound economic or commercial principles. 

Probably the biggest obstacle is the Dawes plan with 
its total war debt of $31,430,000,000 (132,000,000,000 
gold marks) and annuities of $625,000,000 (2,500,000,000 
marks). These obligations, logically, should in the end 
be met out of the export surplus. Yet, the trade balance 
of Germany is adverse to the extent of $500,000,000, and 
the balance of payments to a larger sum, namely $540,- 
000,000. As the Allied Powers so far have insisted that 
they do not wish to collect from Germany a sum larger 
than their own debts either to the United States or Great 
Britain (approximately $21,250,000,000) it may be found 
possible to reduce the German debt by twenty-five or 
thirty per cent. This, of course, would greatly ease the 
German situation. 

It is clear, then, that the industrial and commercial 
situation of Germany is by no means cleared up. This 
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much, however, is certain: the only way by which she 
can pass out of the present period of indebtedness and 
uncertainty is by the production of an export surplus. 
Hence the necessity of export business may be described 
as the modus vivendi for Germany. 


Education 


Cricket on the Hearth 


Pau L, BLAKELY, S.J. 

GLANCE at my dog-eared Dickens informs me 

that a most proper place for a cricket is a comfort- 
able hearth. It was with some surprise, therefore, 
mingled with gratification, that I recently noted in 
AMERICA an article in which one Cricket Wainscott left 
his native hearth to chirrup cheerfully through twelve 
hundred words of discourse about parish schools. I sin- 
cerely trust that he will escape from this venture un- 
scathed. 

I agree wholly with Mr. Wainscott. I may say, in fact, 
that Mr. Wainscott agrees with me, for a good many 
years have been numbered with eternity since I first es- 
sayed to arouse some interest in the question of diocesan 
versus parish control of primary and secondary schools. 
No success, as far as I have been able to ascertain, ever 
attended my efforts. All that I wrote fell flat. But I must 
note an exception: an ecclesiastical gentleman, writing in 
the French language, asked had I ever heard of the 
Baltimore Council. Probably the question was rhetorical, 
since in the very paper which stirred my critic’s dislike, I 
had ‘referred to the splendid decrees of that Council on 
education. Indeed, I had done more than refer; I had 
commented on them at some length. 

But in any case, what I wrote was not intended for 
Canada. We need not go beyond our own confines to 
find matters enough to mend, and if he thinks me in some 
degree anathema, I have no objections. If the parish 
system works better in his neighborhood, hold to it, and 
extend it, by all means. The point I raised touched the 
possibility that we might find something in the United 
States to give an easier and fuller enforcement to the 
Baltimore decrees. 

Mr. Wainscott has succeeded better than I. The issue 
of America for March 16 carries two letters, one from 
the Rev. Joseph A. Newman, of Louisville, the other 
from Sister Agatha, of Toledo. Sister Agatha fell in 
readily with that part of the argument in which Mr. 
Wainscott, asserting that our schools need more advertis- 
ing, held that a centralized control, giving full recogni- 
tion to lay activity in educational movements, would 
secure this desirable publicity. Mr. Wainscott had in- 
stanced the uninterrupted effort of many public-school 
authorities to “sell” the public schools to the people, 
and to foster the conviction that the schools, being their 
property, should be adequately maintained at all times 
and everywhere. “ It is only logical for a man to be con- 
cerned about the success of any enterprise in which he 
has a voice and some actual participation,” comments 
Sister Agatha. “Greater organized lay activity is so es- 
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sential that it calls for our most serious consideration. 
Let us keep at it eternally; this studied reticence will get 
us nowhere.” 

Valuable as this suggestion is, it does no more than 
recommend what is incidental rather than essential to 
diocesan control. Father Newman’s criticism goes deeper. 
While he wishes the question discussed, he registers his 
preference for “the present plan, the parish system, under 
the supervision of the Bishop.” Very properly, he is 
“opposed to undue centralization of power” which 
“ paralyzes local endeavor, places a damper on individual 
initiative, and has a tendency to convert what is now a 
school superintendent into an educational czar.” Too 
much standardization in methods and text-books might 
result, were the present parish system changed, and the 
parish school would become “a mere cog in the diocesan 
machinery of education.” He believes that “the present 
plan, the parish system, under the supervision of the 
Bishop, is better.”” And he expresses his fear that under 
a diocesan system the tendency to excessive supervision 
would set in, “ with everything standardized” and the 
schools reduced to the soulless level of so many Ford 
factories. 

I hope Father Newman will allow me to say that I, 
too, should oppose diocesan control if I thought these 
unpleasant results inevitable or even probable. As I ad- 
mitted, when discussing this subject in the issue of 
America for June 30, 1928, the effort to secure efficiency 
through centralized control fails whenever it weakens the 
proper degree of local independence. While this is a 
danger that must be sedulously guarded against, it must 
not be feared to the extent of weakening the proper 
degree of centralized power and authority. To find a 
proper mean will not be impossible. 

I am in no sense inconsistent, as one considerate critic 
seemed to think, when I oppose the centralized control 
of the local schools proposed by the Curtis-Reed bill, 
and advocate a centralized diocesan control of our own 
schools. My opposition to the one is based on the fact 
that the Constitution forbids Congress to meddle with 
the schools, and my advocacy of the other on the equally 
simple fact that the law of the Church fully authorizes 
diocesan control. The canon law knows nothing of parish 
schools, but finds the immediate source of authority in 
the Bishop. Most certainly does it give the Bishop all 
necessary authority to establish the central diocesan 
system, as outlined frequently in these pages. And I do 
not think that we are reasonable when we suppose that 
the substitution of the diocesan for the parish system 
would lead, except in the rarest instances, to a break- 
down of parish interest and support, or to the trans- 
formation of diocesan superintendents into educational 
czars. 

It is the genius of the Catholic Church to encourage 
local activity, while always retaining an absolute power 
of control. The lines are marked out, broadly and gen- 
erously, and within them we may abound in our own 
sense. Beyond them we may not go. A proper balancing 
of powers, duties, mandates and activities is no novelty 
to us. Twenty centuries of experience—not to speak of 
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the Divine guidance always vouchsafed the Church—have 
taught us freedom under control; which, after all, is the 
only freedom worth having. I am far from attributing a 
supreme measure of wisdom and tolerance to every Cath- 
olic school official. On the other hand, I am not inclined 
to rate him, sight unseen, as narrow and doltish. 

Father Newman’s criticism, unless I misread it, is 
based on the fear that diocesan control would almost 
necessarily weaken the entire system by paralyzing local 
interest and support. Possibly this fear is due to misap- 


prehension of what I, at least, mean by diocesan control. 


I do not pretend to have worked out the details, but | 
should like to submit for his opinion the following out- 
line of a centralized diocesan system. 

1. The diocese shall be taken as the unit of adminis- 
tration, corresponding to the State in the public-school 
system, with the Ordinary as the source of authority and 
final diocesan court of appeal. 

2. Establish a diocesan school board, with powers and 
duties corresponding to those of the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

3. Appoint a diocesan superintendent (or elect him 
through the diocesan board) with the powers and duties 
of the State educational head. 

4. Appoint—or elect—city superintendents, and city 
boards on which the laity is represented. (Cf. Acta 
Conc. Balt. III, par. 202). 

5. Designate principals or superintendents 
respective parish schools. 

6. Locate the schools where they may be needed, ir- 

respective of parish lines. 
7. Support the schools by taxes levied upon the 
parishes by the diocesan board, subject to approval by the 
Ordinary. 

“Has the strictly parish system provided educational 
opportunities for our boys and girls?” I asked in a 
former article. I may again repeat that question and the 
answer then suggested, “ The millions of Catholic chil- 
dren in non-Catholic schools forbid that comforting sup- 
position.” 


for the 


ADVESPERASCIT 


Hurry! the creeping twilight 
Heralds an icy breeze; 
fe have had our day on the highroad, 
We have had our sail on the seas. 


dt is time to turn from the highway, 
To furl our sail in the bay— 
Now for the sunset pathway, 
Now for the dying day. 


The strong we may leave to the battle, 
The race may be for the fleet; 
Youth for the high endeavor, 
Not for the weary feet. 


But weary eyes, far gazing, 
See in the westward vale, 
Peace for the finished journey, 
Rest for the flying sail. 


Sytvia V. Orme-Brince. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


T was the old gardener—in one of Anthony Trollope’s 

novels was it?—who remarked that “a man ‘ud ‘ave 
to ’ave a clock in ’is “ead to say ‘ Xanten.’” Having a 
headpiece with no timepiece in it, all I can do is to record 
the fact that Johannes Janssen, the great German Catholic 
historian, was born in Xanten just one hundred years 
ago, on April 10, 1829. 

The story is told that on April 18, 1853, two friends 
were walking across the old Sachsenhauser Bridge, over 
the River Main: Johann Friedrich Bohmer, who had then 
established his reputation as one of the greatest of all 
delvers into Germanic history, and the young student, 
Johannes Janssen. “ What is that we are looking for?” 
asked Bohmer the Protestant. “ Historians among you 
Catholics! People who have real knowledge; who can 
pass judgment and—who can write.” And, pointing to 
the statue of Charlemagne, he exclaimed: “ That is what 
we want: a history of the German people by a Catholic 
historian. They call you Catholics cross-grained. You 
are, and you deserve the cross. Why should we Protes- 
tants do all the talking?” 

The seed thus planted by Bohmer’s remarks grew, as 
we know, into magnificent production. The eight volumes 
of Johannes Janssen’s “ History of the German People” 
have become part of the inheritance not only of Ger- 
many, but of Catholics in every country, and of all the 
history-loving world. What made Janssen so peculiarly 
a pioneer in his line was, that, with an immense knowl- 
edge and use of his sources and every form of erudi- 
tion, he had two other traits not commonly found in 
such company: a viewing of historical events from the 
standpoint of the people as such: the history, not of 
wars and dynasties, but of the German people, its civili- 
zation, its art, its customs and its character; and an 
agreeable, powerful, and interesting manner of writing. 
Other writers may have done as much, but it is certain 
that no other historian has done more than Janssen to 
lift the veil of confusion and misrepresentation that since 
the days of Luther lay upon the times and scenes of the 
Reformation. 





HIS wealth of light, thrown on Germany’s real past, 

helped to expose the feebleness of the tinsel 
weapons of belittlement and irony which had been wielded 
by Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, Germany’s great poet and 
dramatist, who was born just one hundred years pre- 
vious to Janssen, in 1729. Lessing’s great drama, “ Na- 
than the Wise,” which was published in 1779, was ap- 
parently aimed directly at religion. 

As Dr. Otto Kunze writes in a recent number of the 
Allgemeine Rundschau: 

The weapons with which the eighteenth-century scholar at- 
tacked the principal truths of Christianity have grown dull with 
years. In general, Lessing is not so much opposed to legitimate 
authority in matters of Faith, as he is against the pseudo-con- 
servatism of Protestant orthodoxy. 

“Herr Pastor,” he cries out to his chief opponent, Goeze, 
“if you can bring it about that our Lutheran pastors can become 
our Popes;—that they can order us when to stop investigating 
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the Scriptures,—that they can lay down a limit to our investiga- 
tions, to the communication of our investigations to others: then 
I shall be the first to exchange these popelets with the real Pope. 
And now, Herr Pastor, get to work, and shoo as many Catholics 
as possible back into the fold of the Catholic Church.” 

We find, in short, that Lessing in his day was but do- 
ing the same thing as many of the anti-religious scoffers 
of our own day, who attack Fundamentalism, that crude 
distortion of Christianity, as being the only kind of re- 
ligion with which he was really familiar. In his time, as 
today, the reasonable approach to true Christian belief 
was blocked by the unreasonable claims of the Funda- 
mentalist, with his literally-interpreted Bible, his harp- 
and-crown Heaven, his police morality, and his individual 
dogmatism. 





NOTABLE omission at the recent celebration of 
Lessing’s birth is pointed out by the Central 
Verein correspondence: 

No mention was made of Lessing, who was, whatever his 
shortcomings may have been, one of the most penetrating minds 
of the eighteenth century, having translated from the Spanish a 
book which, although it has now been forgotten, ran through 
many editions, printed in various languages, in the course of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is the volume, “ Examen 
de ingenio por las sciencias,” by the Spaniard Juan Huarte, a 
physician of Madrid in the sixteenth century. George Ticknor, 
one of our earliest American scholars, in his “ History of Span- 
ish Literature,” once considered an exhaustive and admirable 
work, refers to this book as follows: 

“The ‘Examen de ingenio,’ or ‘How to determine, from their 
physical and external condition, who are fit for training in the 
sciences,’ written, I think, as early as 1557, but first published, 
according to N. Antonio, in 1575, . . . was the only work of its 
author, and enjoyed a prodigious reputation for a long time; so 
that I have reckoned 14 editions sf it in Spanish, of which I 
have those of 1603 and 1604; and in Latin, Italian, French and 
English, have I found noted so many versions, that in those 
languages it was published at least 27 times.” 


There were two English editions of the Spanish book, 
one printed in London in 1604, and the other in 1698. 
The striking fact is that in sixteenth-century Spain, pre- 
sumably oppressed by the Inquisition, such popularity 
should have been achieved by a writer whose chosen topic 
was the qualification necessary for scientific research. 





GROUP of Catholic scholars, prominent in differ- 

ent lines of scientific activity, met recently to discuss 
the very matter that interested so keenly Juan Huarte 
and Johannes Janssen, each in his own time, that of 
Catholic scientific research. 

They came to the interesting conclusion that Catholic 
status in the scientific field today is dependent not on past 
performance, but on present and prospective scientific 
work; not on “absorptive” but on productive scholar- 
ship :—original contributions to the sum total of scientific 
knowledge. Moreover, said a brief report of the discus- 
sion : 

In such conflict between religion and science as has existed for 
the past two or three centuries, the burden has been borne mostly 


by Catholics. The Fundamentalist now enters and desires to take 
part of the burden. Let him take it and all of it. From the 


Catholic standpoint the best solution of the conflict is attained, 
not by writing books explaining away the conflict, but by active 
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entrance on the part of Catholics into the scientific field and by 
original contributions made to science. . . . 

If Catholic truth is to receive a sympathetic hearing from in- 
tellectual leaders today, one important approach is the approach 
by way of the natural sciences. Unless and until Catholics estab- 
lish their status in the field of National Science through ample 
original contributions to scientific knowledge, this approach is, 
for all practical purposes, barred. 

Though I believe that Fundamentalist apologetics, 
judging by the specimens we have seen of it, make a 
rather slender reed to lean upon, nevertheless, an obvious 
point is made. Plans for the encouragement, in a prac- 
tical way, of scientific research by Catholic scholars are 
now in order. Two provisos made by the group seem 
especially wise. The foolish pronouncements of indivi- 
dual scientists or semi-scientists should not lead to a 
wholesale condemnation of science and scientists by the 
Catholic press. Again, since science in general, and sci- 
entific research in particular, are, as such, neutral as re- 
gards religious belief, the formation of a separate or- 
ganized society of Catholic scientists would be super- 
fluous, and, given the hazard of misinterpretations of its 
aims by Catholics and non-Catholics alike, apt to do more 
harm than good. 





ROF. LEONARD WOOLLEY, whose discoveries 
in ancient Chaldea have aroused such tremendous 
interest, in both scientific and popular circles, took pains 
to explain, in a lecture given in New York on March 20, 
that he has absolutely no preconceived purpose save that 
of merely discovering and recording the facts, the objects 
hidden away in the earth. Yet the mere process of iden- 
tifying these same objects, brought to light after four © 
milleniums or more, brings new witness to the Bible rec- 
ord, and gives pause to the facile scoffers to whom all 
is “myth” and “ legend.” 

As the pick and spade fall, as mound and walls are 
laid bare, as the fine contours left by long-vanished bits 
of wood are filled with plaster of paris, and an ancient 
harp of ten strings appears, the narrative of Genesis sud- 
denly becomes alive. It is as if the “ Bible History” of 
your youth suddenly developed legs and began to walk. 
We see before us Abraham’s home in the city of Ur, the 
ancient Sumerian law on the ground of which Agar was 
driven out into the wilderness, the temple mounds and 
ladders that lay behind Jacob’s dream of the ladder to 
heaven, King Baltasar’s cups, the “religious situation ” 
that confronted the Three Children when Nabucho- 
donosor changed the official worship from private to 
public, the “ weaving in the temple,” and so on. Last, 
but not least, there is the actual testimony of the Deluge, 
in the form of an eight-foot deposit of silt and clay; with 
the witnesses, in the form of painted pottery, to the anti- 
diluvian civilization lying beneath it. 

Professor Woolley, a non-Catholic, works in collabora- 
tion with a Catholic priest, Father Eric Burrows, S.J., 
who is an expert in deciphering the ancient Sumerian 
and Assyrian script. The researches of scholars like 
Woolley and Burrows ought to go furthest in enabling 
men to see without passion or distortion, the truth of 
Divine revelation. THE PILGRIM. 
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Literature 


The Centenary of American 
Catholic Fiction 


Tuomas F. MEEHAN 


HE Catholic Book Club, and its allied literary circles, 
might very properly celebrate in some special man- 
ner the centenary of American Catholic fiction, for it 
was in 1829 that our first Catholic novel, “ Father 
Rowland, a North American Tale,” the author of 
which was the Rev. Dr. Charles Constantine Pise, was 
published by Fielding Lucas, of Baltimore, Md. The lure 
of the “blurb” and the fascination of the illuminated 
“ jacket” were not appreciated in those pioneer days, so 
the venture was modestly advertised by its title and the 
descriptive “18 mo. cloth; price 37%.” That figure 
would relatively match the dollar of later years. 

It was a story with a purpose which it aptly served, 
and that was to offset the calumnies of a vicious anti- 
Catholic book, “ Father Clement,” one of the outcroppings 
of the then rising storm of Native Americanism. The 
same year saw the production of another volume, “ Indian 
Cottage, a Unitarian Story,” and thus Dr. Pise began a 
new era of Catholic American literature for, up to that 
time, the output had been merely books of devotion and 
pietistic translations. He realized the growing need of 
something more attractive for popular reading and started 
in at once to supply the lacking material, a task for which 
his remarkable accomplishments, versatility and industry 
well fitted him. Like many other reformers, he found ob- 
scurantist opposition to hamper his efforts. Gilmary Shea 
in his “ Catholic Church in the United States,” says of 
Dr. Pise: 

In fact, he first endeavored to give the young Catholics of 
America reading which would be attractive and innocent. Like 
many good works, this at first found many assailants, and, borne 
down by the fierce criticism of Catholic reviewers, the publisher of 
these popular Catholic works was compelled to stop the publica- 
tion. All, however, now admit the necessity of a literature of 
this kind, of which Dr. Pise must be considered the founder. 

In spite of his critics, Dr. Pise went on and gave his 
public a constant stream of prose and verse. Besides 
the two books already mentioned the list of his publica- 
tions included: “A History of the Church from Its 
Establishment to the Reformation ” (five volumes, 1830) ; 
“Pleasures of Religion and Other Poems” (1833) ; 
“ Aletheia, or Letters on the Truths of Catholic Doc- 
trine” (1843); “ Letters to Ada,” and “ Zenosius, or the 
Puritan Convert” (1845). This was described as a 
“ beautiful and attractive volume, the first of a series” 
for instruction in religious truths. “St. Ignatius and 
His First Companions” (1845); “ Acts of the Apostles 
in Blank Verse” (1845); “ The Catholic Bride” (from 
the Italian, 1845), and “ Horae Vagabundae,” letters 
descriptive of a tour of Ireland. 

Dr. Pise came to New York from Baltimore in 1834 
and joined the Rev. Dr. Felix Varela and Father Joseph 
Schneller in the editorial management (1833-1836) of 
the Weekly Register, a paper that was published to coun- 
teract the influence of New York’s first Catholic paper, 
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the Truth Teller, which had become tainted with “ trus- 
teeism.” They also began a monthly magazine of general 
literature, the Catholic Expositor (1842-1844), the num- 
bers of which are filled with an amazing variety of con- 
tributions in prose and verse from Dr. Pise. He was 
specially facile in Latin verse, of which the Expositor 
preserves many examples. The late Msgr. Brann, in a 
memoir for “ Records and Studies,” says of this talent: 

No secular priest in this country since Dr. Pise has equaled 
him as a writer of smooth Latin verse or correct Latin prose, 
or as a writer of polished English prose and poetry. The blood 
and the spirit of the race of Dante told in his style: he must 
have studied the “ Vita Nuova,” and imitated the beautiful sim- 
plicity of its diction. 

Charles Constantine Pise was born on November 22, 
1801, at Annapolis, Md. His father was an Italian and 
his mother a Philadelphian. They sent him to George- 
town College for his education and the chapter of the col- 
lege history for 1815, the year Congress gave the college 
its charter, says: 

The Commencement was h:ld on the 28th of July, before a large 
audience. . It comprised the usual exercises, but no degrees were 
conferred. . . . After the distribution of premiums, most of the 
students returned to their homes. Several, including Aloysius 
Young, Joseph Schneller, James Ryder, Charles Pise and George 
Fenwick, proceeded the next day to enter the Novitiate of the 
Society of Jesus. 

Young Pise was a Jesuit scholastic in Rome when the 
death of his father obliged him to return to the United 
States and withdraw from the Society. He later went 
to continue his theological studies at Mount St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Emmitsburg, where he became one of the 
teaching staff and had as a pupil the future Cardinal Mc- 
Cluskey. He was ordained priest March 19, 1825. One 
of his students then contributed to “ The Story of the 
Mountain ” (1911), this description of him: 

The Rev. Father Pise, professor of rhetoric and poetry, was 
the handsomest man in the College, and was supposed to be 
the handsomest man in the United States. His hair was combed 
back in tresses, his countenance was delicately chiseled, his figure 
was perfect, and his step was elastic, every movement evinced 
grace. He had schooled himself to that degree that he did not 
appear to be conscious of it. He was too intelligent for that. 
His bearing was affable and cordial to everyone connected with 
the college, from the President down to the most humble indi- 
vidual that challenged the protection of the institution. He was 
learned and accomplished, and held the sincere affection of every 
person who met him even by occasional contact. 

After his ordination he was attached to the Baltimore 
Cathedral for several years and was then transferred to 
St. Patrick’s Church, Washington. Society at the capital 
lionized him and, on motion of Henry Clay, he was ap- 
pointed chaplain of the United States Senate, December 
11, 1832—the only Catholic priest to attain that distinc- 
tion— which office he held for two years. He then paid 
his second visit to Rome and appeared at the Sapienza 
for public examination for the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. Pope Gregory XVI personally bestowed on 
him the doctor’s cap and ring and in addition made him 
a Knight of the Holy Roman Empire. On his return to 
the United States in 1834 he accepted the invitation of 
his former Emmitsburg associate, Bishop Dubois, and was 
affiliated to the diocese of New York, where in addition 
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to the great amount of controversial and literary activities 
undertaken with his college classmate, T'ather Joseph 
Schneller, above referred to, he did parish work at St. 
Joseph’s and St. Peter’s churches until 1849. In that year 
Bishop Hughes sent him to Brooklyn to found the new 
parish of St. Charles Borromeo. This was in the fashion- 
able “ Heights section,” not far from Beecher’s famous 
Plymouth Church, and Dr. Pise’s brilliant sermons and 
the imposing manner in which all his services were con- 
ducted soon made St. Charles’ a very popular local insti- 
tution. Its music, under the direction of a noted operatic 
artiste, Madame De Lussan, whose daughter, Zélie, was 
the Metropolitan favorite of the last generation, was 
always notable. Here he labored indefatigably until his 
death, March 26, 1866. Although his early associations 
were with the South, during the trying Civil War period 
his influence was unceasingly loyal. He had a large cross 
made out of a piece of the oak timber of the old frigate 
Constitution which he set up inside the church. This 
was unfortunately destroyed by a fire that ruined the 
edifice in 1868. His apostrophe to the American flag 
which he wrote in 1855, during a Know Nothing flurry, 
is often quoted. At his funeral Archbishop McCluskey, 
his former pupil at Emmitsburg, preached and paid a 
loving tribute to his amiable character and many-sided 
abilities. If he were alive today he would no doubt be 
in the forefront of the advocates of every move to promote 
sound popular literature, for it was the same incentive 
that they now have that prompted him to become our 
first American Catholic novelist. 

Perhaps, as a contemporary of Dr. Pise, some special 
mark of consideration might also be given to our first 
American Catholic woman editor and journalist, Joanna 
Monica England, the youngest sister of the famous 
Bishop of Charleston. She was only twenty years of age 
when she came across the Atlantic in December, 1820, and 
set up for her illustrious brother, the little home in Haseel 
Street, Charleston, that soon became a national shrine. He 
himself said of her in a letter to his friend, Bishop Bruté: 

She was a sensible companion, a great literary aid, a gentle 
monitor who pointed out my faults, who checked my vanity, who 
taught me that what was done was the work of God and not 
that of a miserable and frail instrument which He used. She 
did more by the sacrifice of her money and of her comforts to 
establish the diocese than was done by any other means I know. 

Bishop England was the founder of our first Catholic 
weekly paper, the Charleston Miscellany, which under his 
direction at once attained a national influence and pres- 
tige. Even today its pages are an arsenal of facts and 
arguments for those who have to wage the battle of Cath- 
olic apologetics. In the success of this journal Joanna 
England had no small part. Her personal contributions, 
owing to the obstacle of anonymity, cannot now be defi- 
nitely traced, but there are many indications that they 
were not infrequent. In his history of the rise and prog- 
ress of our Catholic press, the Rev. Dr. Paul Foik says 


of Miss England: 

No greater loss befell Bishop England than that of his sister, 
the angel who had assisted him in his labors and cheered him when 
he was weighed down with trials and discouragements. She had 
a wonderful influence on his life. Nowhere was this sway more 
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sublimely exercised than in the conduct of the Miscellany. The 
Bishop’s earnest temper sometimes unconsciously infused a stern- 
ness into his logic. Her gentleness smoothed away the harshness 
of his chief controversial articles. Frequently he rebelled at her 
censorship, but she was never perturbed on such occasions. She 
would use a few words of persuasion and invariably he yielded 
to her gentle jurisdiction. Her presence always shed over him 
a magic charm which was fatal to all opposition on his part. Her 
elegant literary taste governed in a large measure the literary 
department of the Miscellany. 

When this brilliant and versatile first of our Catholic 
women journalists died at Charleston, a yellow-fever vic- 
tim, in her twenty-seventh year, on October 14, 1827, 
the whole community went into mourning for her. Dr. 
Guilday, in his life of Bishop England, comments that 
after her death the Miscellany lacked that gentler tone on 
American Church affairs which had, up to that date, pre- 
vailed in its pages. 

Not many, it is sad to relate, of the present generation 
know anything about these two distinguished pioneers in 
our American Catholic literature. The centenary of 
American Catholic fiction, therefore, would be an ap- 
propriate time to correct this fault and exalt their well- 
deserved fame. 


REVIEWS 


Creation by Evolution. Edited by Frances Mason. 
York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

This is a book toward the making of which leading authorities 
have contributed. We may take it, therefore, that the writers con- 
sider it a very important volume and that we may rightly expect 
therefrom authoritative pronouncements. Though there are fine 
and inspiring passages in the book, there are many that indicate 
a monistic view of the world. Materialistic Monism is, of course, 
so commonly the philosophy of evolutionists that one is wont to 
identify the two. In fact it is Monism that has almost inevitably 
driven scientists into Evolution, as has been shown in the splendid 
article of A. F. Frumveller, S.J., “ Continuity as an Argument in 
Science” (Thought, Dec., 1928). However, not all these writers 
are Monists, though man is, in fact, included in the general 
process of Evolution. It is claimed that though direct proof of 
Evolution is wanting, there is so much indirect proof accumulated 
that it is the only explanation of the facts that we have up to 
the present. Some of the reasons adduced for this stand are 
good, some specious. Surely if the theory of special creation is 
held, this neither does away with homology, nor is it quite so 
clear that so-called vestigial organs cannot be explained therein. 
We have learned too much about organs once considered “ vesti- 
gial” to assert with any sort of finality that such and such an 
organ is vestigial. Again we readily admit that supernatural 
or miraculous interference must not be admitted unless and until 
all natural explanations have failed. That, indeed, is a slogan 
of Scholasticism. But as regards man, both reason and Faith 
teach that God must have intervened. It is interesting to note 
that the recent pronouncement by Mr. A. H. Clark on Evolution 
quite cuts across a deal that is said in this book which, though 
scholarly, does rehearse much that is not at all evidential. 

F. P. LeB. 


New 





The Sumerians. By C. Leonarp Woottey. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, American Branch. $2.50. 

This is a book of interest and value to layman and scholar 
alike. Its perusal throws a new and brilliant light on the hitherto 
obscure pages of a very early civilization; a civilization and culture 
long antedating the development of such ancient governments and 
religions as those of Egypt and Assyria. Professor Woolley’s 
discoveries, especially at the temple of Ur, lead him to believe 
that as early as 3500 B. C. the Sumerians possessed an organized 
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government, a literature, religious practices, and a culture, which 
are at the roots and foundation of all later, though divergent, 
cultures and civilizations. He believes that he has positive proofs 
that the Sumerians in their origin are totally distinct, and for 
ages superior to the Semites, that they were in reality the fore- 
runners of all the old-world civilizations. In the closing sentence 
of his book the author makes for the Sumerians the proud claim 
that their military conquests, their arts and crafts, their morality 
and religion claim our study and merit our admiration. On closing 
the book the reader feels that his claim is justified. M. J. S. 





The Sisters of Mercy in the United States, 1843-1928. By 
Sister Mary Evuraria Herron, Ph.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $5.00. 

All who have to delve for details of Catholic American history 
know what a wealth of material is to be found in the “ Annals” 
of the Sisters of Mercy. Unfortunately these useful volumes have 
long been out of print and the extant copies are not easy of ac- 
cess for the student of our Church records. This relatively sum- 
marized history that Sister M. Eulalia has made will therefore 
be of very practical service in research work. She has followed 
the progress of Mother Warde’s spiritual daughters from the 
December day in 1843, on which, at the invitation of Bishop 
O’Connor of Pittsburgh, they left their convent in Carlow to 
cross the Atlantic and begin the foundation of their Institute 
that is now doing such admirable work in fifty-six dioceses 
throughout the United States. She is to be congratulated on 
the amount of information she has made available, not only con- 
cerning the activities in social welfare and education of her own 
Religious Congregation, but of many events and personages out- 
side that field that present notable incidents during the eighty-six 


years her chronicle deals with. rie Aw B 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
Studying English—In “English as Experience” (Dutton. 


$2.00), Henry C. Tracy has attempted to compress the history 
of English into procrustean divisions. The purpose of the book, 
a rather large task for a single volume, is to teach “ Mr. or Miss 
Average Reader” the reason for stating their likes and dislikes 
for the works of so-and-so. Starting with the first chapter, “ Be- 
fore Language Became ‘ Literary’,” the reader is carried through 
the long unfolding of changes that have effected our literature 
until he is brought to Hudson, Muir and Burroughs. The book 
is not a text of literature, but rather a series of informal talks, 
with here and there the impression of a done-over lecture. The 
style, at times, is bright, but more often it is so full of effort 
that it becomes tiresome. On pages 40-41, the writer justifies New- 
man’s saying that it is almost impossible for the Protestant mind 
to understand Catholicism. Before a new edition comes from the 
press, Mr. Tracy should re-read the life of Blessed Thomas More 
and re-write the lines about the great English martyr. 

“England from Wordsworth to Dickens” (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.00), edited by R. W. King, covers the period from 1784 to 
1837. By excerpts from the writers of those days a light is 
thrown on the political, economic and social condition of the 
times. Of course, in so small a volume as this, one cannot expect 
to find everything included, but under the section “ Religion, The 
Church, Dissent,” one does expect that at least one Catholic of 
the time would be quoted to show the prevalent idea of Catholics 
at the beginning of a movement (Catholic Emancipation) that 
‘was to mean so much to them after years of persecution. 





Manuals of Prayer.—“ The Catholic’s Companion” (Wilder- 
mann. $2.00), is not only a prayer-book for the Catholic laity 
but a handbook of meditation and a manual of instruction on 
points of Catholic belief. The Rev. Tilmann Pesch, S. J., has 
given many unique features to this compilation, the most striking 
of which is the list of questions of daily occurrence with refer- 
ences to their answers as given in this volume. The cooperation 


of the publisher has presented to the Catholic layman a volume 
which is sure to prove a treasure. 
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Fathers Callan and McHugh have added to their former books 
“Blessed Be God” and “The Man of God,” an attractive and 
practical prayer-book for women and girls, “ Hail Holy Queen” 
(Kenedy. $2.50). It contains wise and timely counsels on such 
practical subjects as courtship, engagement, marriage, attractive- 
ness in dress and talks to daughters and to mothers. The inclu- 
sion of the complete Nuptial Mass makes this book a suitable gift 
for a bride. 

Boys of high-school grade will appreciate not only the size 
and appearance of the prayer-book which the Religious of the 
Society of Mary have issued for them, but they will also feel 
grateful for the understanding of the spiritual needs and aspira- 
tions which the boy often tries in vain to express in prayer, and 
be drawn in closer ties of friendship with the boy Jesus Who is 
their own model. “My Father’s Business” (Maryhurst Normal: 
Kirkwood, Mo. 75c.), is a book which should be in the hands 
of every Catholic high-school boy. The Rev. Peter A. Resch and 
the Rev. Sylvester P. Juergens, of the Society of Mary, have well 
merited the thanks of Catholic parents and teachers by this work. 

Children in the earlier grades can be taught to understand and 
love the Holy Sacrifice by the explanations, prayers and illustra- 
tiois in “My Mass Books” (Macmillan. 88c.). The Sisters 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary have brought to the 
making of this book an intimate knowledge of the heart and mind 
of the little children for whom they have written. The book is 
attractively bound and is well illustrated—‘ Mass Prayers” 
(Bruce. 25c.), by Edward F. Garesché, S.J., by a series of pic- 
tures and appropriate prayers helps to a better understanding and 
a more intelligent participation in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
The illustrations will be found useful for the direction of altar 
boys as well as for their edification—“ The Forty-Hour Devotion 
of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament” (Benziger. 20c), by J. E. 
Moffatt, S.J., is a handy little manual telling the history, liturgy 
and spiritual meaning of this devotion. An appendix contains 
prayers and readings for a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. 





The “Catholic Mind.”—Modernists’ “unreasonable and often 
unreasoning ” rejection of miracles is the theme of a thoroughly 
documented study, by Francis Woodlock, S.J., which is the first 
article in the issue of the Catholic Mind for April 8. All the old 
objections and some rather new attempts to explain away the 
Gospel miracles are presented and adequately answered. In the 
same issue, T. M. Burke, an Australian layman, makes a vigorous 
plea, in the name of liberty of conscience, for relief from the 
burden of double school taxes which Catholics in the Common- 
wealth bear at present. 





Saintly Lives——The Rev. Antonio Astrain, S.J., has written 
“A Short Life of St. Ignatius Loyola” (Benziger. 85c.) which 
Father Robert Hull translated for English readers. Brief though 
the account may be, it contains a surprisingly rich and full account 
of the life and character of St. Ignatius. The quiet, simple, pur- 
poseful strength of his character is shown in the chapters which 
deal with the spiritual ambitions of the Soldier Saint. This book 
should be placed in the hands of those who know St. Ignatius 
and the Society which he founded only from hostile caricatures; 
it may uproot their ignorance, if it does not destroy their prejudice. 
It will also receive enthusiastic welcome from those who are al- 
ready familiar with more complete accounts and more detailed 
lives. 

In spite of the numerous biographies that have been written 
about the young Carmelite nun who has won the world by her 
“little way” and gained the affectionate title of the “ Little 
Flower,” one cannot neglect the definitive account which the Rev. 
M. Fitzsimmons, O.M.I., has translated from the French work of 
Msgr. Laveille, “St. Thérése de l’Enfant Jésus” (Benziger. 
$2.50) ; nor the translation which Helen Younger Chase has done 
for Lucie Delarue-Mardrus’ appreciation of “Sainte Thérése 
of Lisieux” (Longmans. $2.50). Both of these books help to an 
understanding of the ways of sanctity and foster a deep devotion 
to this little heroine of God. 
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The Pulse of Darkness. The Masked Man. Young Entry. 
Rogues in Clover. A Romance of Old Cape May. 


One finds in “The Pulse of Darkness” (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.00), by Edward Noble, not merely a mystery of the sea, as the 
subtitle might lead one to expect, but a delightful romance and 
a novel of adventure. The good ship Kow-Loon is voyaging 
home from Hong Kong to England under the direction of an 
Eurasian skipper who is a religious fanatic. Through scenes 
of terror and the “horror of great darkness” the Kow-Loon 
makes its fearful way, but only after her captain has been put in 
irons and the homeward course changed. There is a mystery in 
the strange madness of the captain; there is romance in the ad- 
vent of Madeline, who has been rescued from a burning ship. 
The explanations are often as strange as the mysteries; the 
romance as brave and resourceful as the lovers. Through all the 
story there runs a vein of mysticism of the Far East which 
lends greater fascination to the story. 

It is rather difficult to keep pace with the rapid strides and 
sudden changes which Gaston Leroux makes in his story of “ The 
Masked Man” (Macaulay. $2.00). One endures almost a hun- 
dred pages of dramatic snatches before light begins to dawn 
and awaken interest. The villain is so generously gifted that he 
becomes almost heroic. The Corsican priest who struggles through 
many chapters with a desire for vengeance is made more repug- 
nant by the fear which his presence creates in the heart of Can- 
zonette, the quick-witted little daughter of the innkeeper. The 
story almost pardons crime and minimizes wickedness; it makes 
Tue-la-Mort too much of a victim and carries a mystery by the 
simple device of shuffled characters and scenes. Though the trans- 
lation of Hannaford Bennett is well done, one wonders why the 
task was undertaken. 

“Young Entry” (Holt. $2.00) is a first novel by M. J. Far- 
rell, the daughter of the Irish poet, Moira O’Neill. It deals with 
the life of young Irish aristocrats, who show by their conversa- 
tion that their interests center chiefly on horses and dogs, on 
kennels and feedings. Prudence and Peter are two charming 
young girls, who cannot be dismissed as Victorian even though 
they are not “rebellious youths.” To be sure the story would 
scarcely be Irish if it did not contain humorous situations and a 
bit of superstition. Both are shown in the events that follow 
the suicide (by your leave) of Cousin Gus’s cook; which event 
in itself seals the fate of the household. For after that poor 
Mary “walks.” Here indeed is Ireland in a new setting, but 
with all the cherished qualities which have given it interest and 
charm. Miss Farrell shows cleverness and genuine talent in this 
first novel which so well merits the welcome it has received abroad. 

There is a pleasant, though strange admixture of adventures in 
Percival Wilde’s story of a bad, bold boy who ran away from 
his home on the farm, bringing with him some knowledge of 
kings and queens and knaves, but too elementary for contest 
with expert sharpsters. But Will Parmelee advanced in knowl- 
edge and skill at the price of a rather high tuition. Eventually, 
he decided to seek out the old home again; but on his return the 
father demands that a game of poker must determine whether or 
not the son may stay. The prodigal cheated his poor old father 
and for that reason was badly beaten. “ Rogues in Clover” (Ap- 
pleton. $2.00) tells the findl outcome for Bill Parmelee in a de- 
lightful collection of adventures, 

“A Romance of Old Cape May” (Dorrance. $2.00) by Matilda 
Butler Hand, will appeal to those who take a dash of history 
with their romance. For here a quiet little love story is set 
against a background of Revolutionary days. Molly Selkirk, 
“The Rose of Old Cape May,” makes a dramatic entrance into 
the life of Richard, and thereafter the two lovers satisfy all the 
conventions by going through the usual complications and adven- 
tures until the prizes are distributed in the last chapter. Richard 
never received recognition for saving the life of Washington; 
probably because Washington did not know that his life had been 
in danger. But in truly heroic fashion he suffers imprisonment 
in the “New Jersey prison ship.” Molly refuses a title and a 


home in England, preferring Richard and the pioneer land. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


Explanation 


To the Editor of AmERIca: 

In the Editor’s comment appended to my communication under 
the title of “Liberal Louisville,” in the issue of America for 
March 9, I note this statement: “Up to the present the only 
horror expressed has been horror of the audacity of Father 
Blakely in condemning anti-Catholic principles.” Insofar as I am 
presumably included in the number of those expressing this 
“horror,” I beg to direct attention to this, that the purpose of my 
communication was not to express “horror” for condemnation of 
anti-Catholic principles, but to point out the fact that Father 
Blakely did not clearly dissociate the authors of this booklet 
under discussion from the estimated 300,000 citizens of Louis- 
ville. Had Father Blakely criticized the principles of this book- 
let, without intimating a connection of authorship with Louis- 
ville’s entire citizenship (as pointed out by me in AMERIGA under 
date of March 9), I would have had no comment to make except 
one of unqualified praise. 

Louisville. (Rev.) Joszpa A. Newman. 


America’s First Cathclic Hymn Book 


To the Editor of America: 

A long-hidden gem, America’s first Catholic hymn book, turned 
up at a book sale at the Anderson Art Galleries, New York City, 
on March 15. It is a quarto, in original half-calf, with engraved 
title and 136 pages of engraved music, by John Aiken, and has 
this title: “A Compilation of the Litanies and Vesper Hymns 
and Anthems as They are sung in the Catholic Church. Adapted 
to the Voice or Organ, 1787.” 

There is no mention of this publication in the lists given by 
Finotti in his “Bibliographia Americana,” nor by John Gilmary 
Shea. The auctioneer’s catalogue says that this imprint is given 
by Evans: “ Philadelphia, Printed for Thomas Dobson, in Second 
Street, between Market and Chestnut Streets, 1787,” with a cer- 
tificate of entry by James Biddle, Prothonotary of the Court of 
Common Pleas of Philadelphia, dated April 8, 1788. 

On the title page is stamped the name P. S. Duponceau, which 
probably is that of Peter S. Duponceau, a French officer on the 
staff of Baron Steuben, the “ drill-master” of Washington’s army. 

The book was sold for $460 to a dealer, James F. Grake,’ of 14 
W. Fortieth Street, New York, who no doubt will make a sub- 
stantial profit on his investment when he passes it on to some 
collector anxious to possess this earliest printed example of Catho- 
lic American hymnology. 

There must be other valuable early Catholic books buried away 
and waiting for explorers in that field. 

Perhaps some Philadelphia antiquarian can tell us who John 
Aiken was and more about his hymn book. 

Brooklyn. T. F. M. 


Correction 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

T. F. M., in his letter in the issue of America for March 23, 
speaks of the English or British burning the White House in 
1812. The distressing event occurred in August, 1814. 

Mrs. Madison writes an interesting letter, dated Wednesday, 
August 24, 1814, to her sister. The last paragraph was penned 
at 3 p. m. Immediately thereafter Mrs. Madison took carriage 
to Georgetown. Mr. Madison joined her there later in the eve- 
ning. Crossing to a friend’s house in Virginia, they watched the 
flames circling about the White House. 


Washington. Hucxs Gaynor, S.J. 








